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GLENNA 


CHAPTER I 
TWO IN THE FAMILY 


66 UPPER’S ready, Glen.” 
Glenna’s answer, faint and muffled, 
apparently came from under the bed. 

“What did you say, dear?’ asked Cordy 
patiently. 

“T said,’ Glenna repeated, edging her way te 
the footboard of the bed and speaking around a 
post, “I said that I saw illustrations somewhere 
that showed all kinds of cretonne boxes and cup- 
boards and things, made to roll out of sight 
under other things.” 

Cordy, arranging the dishes on a small table 
by the uncertain light of a fast melting candle 
(the electricity had not been turned on), nodded 
absently. 

“They’re nice,” she admitted in her lovely, sin- 


cere voice. ‘But they’re expensive to buy. Per- 
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haps you and I can plan a set of boxes to hold 
our things, after we're a little more settled. 
Supper’s ready, Glen.” 

The bedroom opened directly off the iitclent 
All Glenna had to do to reach the table, was to 
wriggle her slim length out from under the bed, 
over the doorsill and up and into a chair. Cordy 
raised her level eyebrows at this performance 
but forebore to comment. 

The Masons were having their first meal in 
the new apartment. The three box-like rooms 
and tiny white bathroom had looked almost pala- 
tial to Cordy and Glenna when they had signed 
the lease. Of course Cordy—who was Cordelia 
Patchen Mason on such legal documents—was 
really the one who signed the lease. Glenna 
merely stood at her shoulder and tried to look 
as though the renting agent’s impressive busi- 
nesslike manner did not terrify her. 

Cordy had been secretly terrified, too, for all 
her neat fountain pen behaved tranquilly as she 
affixed her signature neatly to the two copies of 
the lease. That formal paper bound her to pay 
forty dollars a month rent for twelve months 
and Cordy had nothing to depend on except 
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her own salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 

“We'll manage,” she had told Glenna confi- 
dently. “It will be so wonderful to have a home 
of our own.” 

It was wonderful. Glenna, facing her sister 
across the simple table—a “Pullman” that let 
down from the wall where it was fastened up out 
of the way when not in use—suddenly realized 
just how wonderful it was. 

“Cordy, isn’t it heavenly!” she said. “We 
don’t have to watch old Mr. Norton spilling his 
soup.” 

Cordy laughed and righted the candle that 
threatened to turn its flame directly on the 
butter. 

“As boarding houses go,” pronounced Cordy 
thoughtfully, “Mrs. John’s was pleasant enough. 
She was kindness itself, and if her boarders were 
not interesting, that wasn’t their fault. People 
in that house were mighty good to us for three 
years.” . 

“T know,” Glenna said a little soberly. 

The sputtering candle warned them of the 
need for haste and both girls began to eat a little 
more quickly and in silence. 
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“Only two in the family?” the renting agent 
had said, when Cordy entered his office to ask 
about apartments. 

Glenna and Cordy had no one else. 

They looked like sisters, though their fea- 
tures and coloring differed. Eighteen year old 
Cordelia was so slim and trim and dainty, from 
her cloudy black bobbed hair, to her slender feet. 
Her eyes were like black velvet and when, as 
now, she was a little thinner than she ought to 
be, they looked enormous. She had a white 
skin that could stain deliciously when the bright 
color flushed in under those soft dark eyes. 
Glenna thought she had never seen anyone as 
pretty as Cordy. 

But Glenna was a pretty girl, too. Mrs. 
John had been wont to remark that a twelve 
year old girl’s looks were of little consequence, 
but Glenna thought resentfully that it mattered 
a great deal to her, how she looked. Her bob 
was curlier than Cordy’s and it was a warm 
golden brown that had been burnished gold when 
she was a little girl. Her eyes were so blue that 
no amount of contrasting tint could persuade 
anyone: that they were gray or hazel. Glenna 
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never needed to wear blue in order to “bring 
out” the color of her eyes. 

For the rest, she had the same oval-shaped 
face as Cordy, the cheek bones inclined to be 
high, the mouth a little wide. And she was 
small for her age, a fact which distressed her. 
Glenna admired tall girls. 

The candle flickered and went out as Cordy 
_ finished her baked apple. She deftly lit a sec- 
ond one, placing it in a saucer on a small shelf 
over the sink. 

“I suppose we could leave the dishes,” said 
Glenna doubtfully. 

“Why, there’s only a handful of them,” Cordy 
protested. “We can’t do any more unpacking, 
because we can’t see, but the dishes won’t take a 
moment. I’ll stop in at the electric light com- 
pany’s office before I come home to-morrow 
afternoon, and make them turn on the current.” 

There was an abundant supply of hot water 
and, Cordy washing, Glenna drying, the few 
dishes were “done” in as many minutes. Then, 
because they were very tired, and it was impos- 
sible to stumble about the rooms over the trunks 
and packing boxes, they both went to bed. They 
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had put the bed up before dark, Glenna wisely 
quoting a remark of her father’s to the effect 
that the first thing to be done, whenever one 
moved, was to see to it that there was a place to 
sleep. 

In the morning Glenna had to scramble to 
get toast and coffee made. The apartment was 
a mile further up town than Mrs. John’s, and 
Cordy had forgotten to make allowance for the 
increased distance to the office. 

“Tl have to get up an hour earlier at least,” 
she remarked, drinking her coffee hurriedly and 
writing down things she wanted to remember, 
between sips. “Sure youll be all right, 
Chicken?” 

“Of course,” said Glenna trailing her to the 
door. “Pull your hat down a little more, Cordy 
—there.” 

She gave her sister a quick kiss and stepped 
out into the hall as Cordy started down. 

“Leave everything till I come home,” that 
young business woman instructed, pausing on 
the top step. “You mustn’t try to move things 
without help.” 

“All right,” said Glenna non-committally. 


? 
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She leaned over the stair rail till she saw 
Cordy—looking very well groomed and compe- 
tent in her carefully pressed Jersey frock— 
cross the tiled floor of the main hall, four stories 
below. Cordy looked up the stair-well, waved 
her hand airily, and vanished. 

Glenna stared curiously at the five doors 
which relieved the blank yellow surface of the 
wall folded flatly around the oblong hall. 
Counting Cordy and herself, that meant there 
were six families on the top floor of the apart- 
ment house. Glenna would have liked to read 
the names printed on the cards slipped into the 
tiny slot on each door, but she had a feeling that 
Cordy would disapprove of the tiptoeing and 
peering necessary to accomplish this feat. The 
only light in the hall came from a single win- 
dow set in a deep recess. The doorways were al} 
in shadow. 

“I wonder what kind of people live here,” 
thought Glenna wistfully. 

She walked to the window and stared out. 
The ugly and slipshod aspect a great city too 
often presents when its backyards are under in- 
spection, met her view. The apartment house 
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was built close to the boundary line of the lot, 
but a row of untidy back yards belonging to the 
dilapidated brick houses facing on the other 
street, were sprawled out in all the unloveliness 
of flapping clotheslines, broken and discarded 
household furniture, dog houses, rabbit hutches 
and other pathetic signs of the attempts of city 
children to keep domestic pee 

“Our windows are nicer,” reflected Glenna 
with satisfaction, recalling the glimpse of a bit 
of lawn and a gnarled old tree that was vouch- 
safed them from their livingroom window. 

As soon as she returned to the apartment and 
closed the door, she felt shut into a little world 
of her own. She washed the breakfast dishes 
and, disregarding Cordy’s injunction, tried to 
untie the one large rug and arrange the com- 
bined dining» and livingroom in some semblance 
of order. But the few pieces of furniture were 
old-fashioned, dark walnut and heavy. Glenna 
was not making much headway, when the sud- 
den whirring of the doorbell startled her. 

She opened the door to confront an enormous 
woman in a vivid red and green plaid bungalow 
apron. The visitor’s massive, good-natured face 
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was brick red, presumably from the exertion of 
climbing the stairs. She was busily putting back 
wisps of gray hair with a large freckled hand 
so fat that the wedding ring seemed to be em- 
bedded in the flesh of her third finger. 

“I’m Mrs. Hills, the janitor,” panted this ap- 
parition, as one not used to having her state- 
ments questioned. “I'll have to set down a 
minute. I thought the agent said there was two 
of you.” 

She dropped with a thankful thud on a box of 
books and fanned herself with a newspaper, 
while Glenna explained that Cordy went to 
business every morning. 

“She has Saturday afternoons off, though,” 
said Cordy’s sister. “I expect her home a little 
after one o'clock. She has to see about getting 
the electricity turned on.” 

“They always promise, and then wait till the 
tenants move in,” Mrs. Hills declared confi- 
dentially. “Half a dozen families came yester- 
day and they haven’t any current yet. What 
does your sister do, dear?” 

“She’s a stenographer,” said Glenna. 

“And you haven’t any parents?” 
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Glenna shook her head. 

“Mother died when we were little,” she ex- 
plained. “Daddy died three years ago. Cordy 
says I have to go through High School, but 
after that I mean to take a business course. 
Cordy wants me to go to Normal, though.” 

“Girls all go to business nowdays,” said Mrs. 
Hills heavily. “Well, I came up to tell you 
about the bells. My husband is really the jani- 
tor, but he’s away all day. He can do odd jobs 
at night, if you want anything done.” 

Glenna, who knew to a penny what taking 
the furniture out of storage had cost Cordy and 
how little was left in the family exchequer after 
the first month’s rent had been paid in advance, 
was not anxious to engage the services of the 
janitor. She merely nodded to show she under- 
stood. 

Mrs. Hills volubly explained the system of 
bells—she had a schedule for removing garbage 
and trash. She also controlled the delivery of 
milk and ice and was responsible for any pack- 
ages left for the tenants in their absence. 

Glenna and Cordy had tacitly decided not to 
take ice—they had figured that in October the 
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window box would keep their food supply nicely. 
It was so necessary to make every penny count. 

“You want to put a card with your name on 
it, in your door and in the mail box downstairs,” 
said the janitor’s wife in conclusion. “Well, I’ve 
got to be going. They’re all new on this floor 
and I have to tell ’em the ropes.” 

Glenna, a few minutes later, heard her ring- 
ing the bell on the door directly opposite. She 
rang it steadily for perhaps five minutes. Then 
apparently she gave up and moved on to the 
next door. 

“Whoever lives in that apartment must have 
gone out early,” thought Glenna, dusting the in- 
tricate carving on a marble-topped table that 
neither she nor Cordy liked, but which was much 
too good to be abandoned. 


CHAPTER II 


ALLAN 


settled in the tiny apartment as though 

they had lived there for months. Cordy 
was essentially systematic and she mapped out 
their daily program from the first, wisely de- 
ciding that routine would be less tiresome in the 
end than haphazard ways that might easily lead 
to confusion—which is also expensive. 

Every morning Cordy cooked the simple 
breakfast, while Glenna set the rooms in order. 
The older sister left at quarter of eight o’clock 
for the large and busy office where she was the 
newest stenographer among a force that num- 
bered a dozen girls. Glenna washed the dishes 
before she started for school at half past eight. 

Cordy did not come home at noon. Glenna 
did. She got her own luncheon and went back 
to school. At three o’clock she came home, con- 


sulted the pad Cordy kept hanging in the 
353 


|: a few days Glenna and Cordy were as 
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kitchen to see if there were any errands to be 
done; if there were none, she might try to antici- 
pate some, for Cordy worked till five o’clock and 
had scant leisure. She liked Glenna to stay out 
of doors on sunny afternoons, but unless she 
went to the library, to the butcher’s or the 
grocer’s, or walked down town to meet her sister, 
there were few places for the younger girl to go. 

“Wait till we get our house in the suburbs,” 
said Cordy steadily. 

She and Glenna had this house planned, down 
to the smallest detail. It was to be a “little 
house,” on a large lot. There would be a rose 
garden. And a porch. They were confident 
that as soon as Glenna should be teaching school 
—or going to business, Glenna always inserted 
obstinately at this point—they could afford to 
start payments on a surburban lot which, Cordy 
said, was the first step to be taken toward the ful- 
fillment of this day dream. 

Apartment house tenants are not given to 
making acquaintances rapidly and Cordy was 
away so much of the time that she had no chance 
to exchange even casual greetings with the 
housewives who went out to the vestibule to get 
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their mail at the nine o’clock delivery. Glenna 
did strike up a friendship with an Amber Dale 
who was a sophomore in high school and three 
or four years her senior. The Dales lived in a 
five room apartment on the first floor and 
Glenna confided to Cordy that Amber’s real 
name was Anna. 

“But she thinks ‘Amber’ is much prettier, and 
so do I,” said Glenna loyally. “We walk to 
school almost every morning, only Amber has 
three blocks further to go than I have. She gets 
out half an hour earlier, too, but a boy walks 
home with her afternoons.” 

Amber was invited to dinner one night to meet 
Cordy. Glenna beamed upon her pretty sister 
—Cordy in a white wash silk she had made her- 
self, was lovely to look upon—and Amber talked 
incessantly. She had a high, rather thin voice 
that often flatted unexpectedly. 

“Every apartment is rented this year,” she 
announced carelessly. ‘“We’ve lived here four 
years—ever since I was twelve. Mrs. Hills says 
she doesn’t know about some of the new tenants. 
She has a feeling the Pagets—on the third floor 
—wiul break their lease before spring. She says 
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they’ve lived all over the city and they always 
break their lease.” 

“Have a stuffed potato,” said Cordy hospi- 
tably. 

Amber helped herself to the smoking hot shell 
filled with fluffy, buttered potato. 

“You don’t know any of the people on this 
floor, do you?” she resumed after the first mouth- 
ful. “No? Well, I was just wondering who 
the Harrisons are. They have the apartment 
across from you and the name in their mail-box 
is just Kirkland Harrison. Mrs. Hills says he 
isn’t married—he and his kid brother live to- 
gether. There’s a sister, but she goes to some 
fashionable school uptown. She doesn’t live 
with them. A friend of my mother’s says the 
family used to be awfully rich and they have re- 
lations in the Social Register. I thought per- 
haps you might be acquainted with them, because 
they live on the same floor you do.” 

“Never even saw them,” attested Glenna 
cheerfully. “Cordy is going to take us to the 
movies, if we finish in time for the first run. I 
hate to hurry you, Amber, but it’s quarter past 
seven now.” 
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Cordy was delayed by anxiety to make sure 
that the gas oven was shut off, and Amber lin- 
gered before the mirror, so Glenna was ready 
first. She stepped into the hall and found her- 
self looking straight into the apartment across 
the hall. The door was open and the arrange. 
ment of the rooms apparently duplicated that of 
the Masons’ apartment. The hall door was di- 
rectly in line with the kitchen door and that also 
was open. 

Glenna saw a tall young man in a dark suit, 
standing beside the kitchen table. One firm 
brown hand was playing with a bright tin sugar 
shaker—Glenna knew by the way a little trail 
of white was sifting across the table top that the 
hand did not know what it was doing. 

A. boy—a short, stocky, almost plump boy— 
stood facing the man by the table, his back to 
Glenna. 

He said something she did not hear. 

“Nonsense,” said the young man, shaking the 
sugar can quite fiercely. “The thing for you to 
do is to pay attention to your classes. You'll 
be late again, unless you gallop.” | 

Apparently the other decided to “gallop.” 
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He whirled around and charged for the open 
door. He was in such haste that he stumbled 
into the group—Cordy and Amber had joined 
Glenna and the three were heading for the stairs 
—and dashed past them, mumbling an apology. 
Glenna noted that he wore heavy glasses. 

“That must be the kid brother,” said Amber 
in a meditative and perfectly audible voice. 

Though she mentioned the Harrisons from 
time to time in her conversations with Glenna, 
neither Amber nor Glenna saw more of their 
neighbors for the next two weeks. 

Then, one rainy morning, Glenna was ready 
for school earlier than usual. She was uncon- 
sciously relieved to remember that Amber would 
undoubtedly take the bus as she always did at 
the slightest hint of bad weather. Cordy, 
Glenna more than half-suspected, did not alto- 
gether approve of the new friend, but Glenna 
admired her immensely. Only, she was forced 
to admit, Amber did insist on talking about her 
personal affairs most of the time. 

Glenna made sure that her key was in her 
pocket with her clean handkerchief—at Mrs. 
John’s boarding house there had always been 
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someone to answer the door, but getting oneself 
locked out of the apartment would be a catas- 
‘trophe. 

As she stepped out into the hall, she came face 
to face with the spectacled lad from across the 
hall. 

“Good morning,” said Glenna sedately. 

Then she saw that the boy held something in 
his arms—an incredibly wet and draggled 
puppy whose soft, shining eyes and enthusias- 
tically thumping tail seemed to speak of a sunny 
nature impervious to bad luck or weather. 

“He was huddled up against the front steps 
last night,” said the boy in a rather breathless 
voice. “I patted him a little, but I didn’t dare 
bring him in; Kirk raves about keeping dogs in 
an apartment house. When I went down stairs 
this morning, there the poor pup was, still 
huddled up against the steps. It must have 
rained all night, too. I'll bet he was there the 
whole time.” 

“What are you going to do with him®’ asked 
Glenna practically. 

“I don’t know,” the “kid brother” confessed. 
“Kirk—he’s my brother—I’m Allan Harrison— 
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we live across the hall from you—” he became 
hopelessly entangled in the intricacies of intro- 
duction and blushed hotly. 

“Yes, I know,” murmured Glenna. 

“You do? Why I never saw you before,” 
Allan returned with more frankness than tact. 
“Anyway, Kirk won’t oo of a dog if there 
isn’t a yard to keep him in.’ 

Glenna was having her first good look at her 
neighbor. She saw that he had red hair, a round 
and cheerful face and extremely near-sighted 
eyes behind his thick glasses. He was appar- 
ently about fifteen years old. 

“Plenty of people keep dogs in apartments,” 
said Glenna. 

“Sure they do—there are seven or eight in 
this house,” Allan agreed. “The lease doesn’t 
forbid ’em, only Kirk thinks it is cruel to a dog. 
I think it’s worse to let ’em starve and get run 
over in the streets. And this is such a cute little 
beggar—he’s a puppy, too.” 

He put the little dog down on the tiled floor 
and it staggered about foolishly, after the fash- 
ion of young puppies. 

“It must be hungry,” said Glenna compas, 
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sionately. “You'd better feed it, if you’re go- 
ing to keep it. I'll be late for school, too— 
won't you?” 

“Don’t go to school—that is, I go to night 
school,” Allan answered, watching the lurching 
puppy. “I’ve got a job—office boy down in 
Whender and Starbuck’s. I suppose I'll be 
late, but I couldn’t go off and leave the pup to 
drown. He probably remembered I spoke to 
him last night and was waiting for me to come 
out again.” He snapped his fingers at the 
little dog. 

As he did not seem to have the slightest idea 
what to do next, Glenna felt free to offer a sug- 
gestion. 

“Why don’t you take him down in the cellar 
and lock him in your storeroom?” said she. 
“Give him something to eat and something to 
sleep on and he'll be all right. Puppies sleep 
most of the time, anyway. You can take him 
for a walk when you come home.” 

“I don’t get home till half past five, or quar- 
ter of six,” Allan explained. “Then I have to 
leave quarter of seven for night school. I sup- 
pose I could take him out before I go and per- 
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haps after I come back. Kirk never goes near 
the storeroom.” 

The puppy wobbled up to Glenna and laid an 
appealing damp nose on her shoe. 

“I could take him out for you, as soon as I get 
home from school,” she said eagerly. “I'll be 
home a little after three. I’ll feed him for you 
at noon, too, though I won’t have time to take 
him walking then. We only have an hour.” 

Allan’s round face brightened. 

“Say, would you do that?” he asked. “We've 
got two keys to the storeroom, and you can take 
one. That will be great. I mean to ask the 
fellows and see if any of them know anyone 
who wants a dog. I might give Bims away if I 
could get a good home for him.” 

“Is that his name?’ asked Glenna as the boy 
scooped the small dog up into his arms again. 

“Have to have something easy to spell,” 
Allan declared. “Wait till I get you the key— 
I'll be right out.” 

He dashed into his own apartment and was 
back again in a few minutes, with the two keys, 
a saucer of water and a cold potato added to the 
burden of the dog. 
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“There didn’t seem to be much around for 
him to eat,” he apologized. “I took the first 
thing I could find.” 

There was nothing for Glenna to do but go 
down to the labyrinth of a cellar with him and 
help him establish Bims in the storeroom al- 
loted to the Harrisons. 

Then they both ran every step of the way to 
their respective destinations and both of them 
were late for the day’s work. 


CHAPTER III 


MOSTLY ABOUT BIMS 


LENNA liked Allan Harrison at once 
= and, as Mrs. Hills might have said, he 
“improved upon acquaintance.” His 
chief characteristic was a disinclination to worry, 
a trait that conflicted frequently with his whole- 
some regard for the laws and mandates laid 
down by his older brother. Kirk, Allan con- 
fided to Glenna, took life too seriously. 

“What do I care, what the other tenants 
think?” Allan demanded of Glenna. “Perhaps 
some of ’em don’t like dogs—neither do I like 
the cabbage Mrs. Somebody on the next floor 
cooks every night; but I don’t make a fuss about 
it when the smell comes up the dumbwaiter. 
Kirk makes fuss enough for two.” 

Together Glenna and Allan worked out a 
schedule for the dog and in some way reached 
a tacit understanding that nothing was to be 


said about him. Bims was Allan’s dog and there 
23 
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was no reason why Glenna should “explain” 
him, even to her beloved Cordy. Glenna did not 
acknowledge even to herself that she couldn’t 
depend on Cordy to aid and abet the smuggling 
of Bims. She merely agreed with Allan that 
silence was golden. 

It must be confessed that the greater share 
of the care of the rescued puppy fell on Glenna. 
This was because she had more time to herself. 
She had practically every afternoon from the 
time school was out till half past five when 
Cordy came home. Likewise she had Saturday 
morning, if not free, at least permitting plenty 
of spare time in which to take Bims for a fine 
walk. 

“But Sundays you'll just have to look after 
him,” said Glenna earnestly. “I never could go 
for a walk without telling Cordy and she would 
want to go with me.” 

So Allan managed Sundays—two of them at 
least. The first time he took Bims for a walk 
while his brother went uptown to the fashionable 
school which their sister attended. The second 
Sunday he spent an hour getting the papers— 
a performance which earned Bims a glorious 
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tramp and brought down vials of wraths on his 
master’s head. Always Allan took the dog for 
a walk when he came in from night school, slip- 
ping down to the storeroom and letting Bims 
out and in again by the basement entrance. 
Sometimes Glenna, doing her homework, would 
hear the shrill barking of the dog out in the 
street. 

But it was she who innocently brought about 
the inevitable disclosure. She had taken Bims 
for a walk and, acting under instructions from 
Allan, had bought him a box of puppy biscuits. 
Wrapped with the box was a small booklet, of 
all forms of literature the most fascinating to 
Glenna. She never could have explained why, 
but the fact remained that she read avidly any 
and all kinds of advertising; and bread labels, 
premium offers, illustrated food dishes and the 
like, were never wasted on her. She read every 
word and pored over the pictures. 

Therefore, when she had filled Bims’ dish with 
fresh water and had given him half of one of 
the cakes to eat, Glenna sat down on a wobbly 
chair propped against the wall in the Harrison 
storeroom, to glance over the booklet which gave 
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suggestions for the care and training of dogs. 
Bims had an old coat for a bed and he was mani- 
festly delighted to have company. 

The storerooms were built around three walls 
of the cellar and were warm and dry. They had 
slat partitions and slat doors, through which the 
possessions of the various tenants could be 
viewed by the curious-minded who so wished. 
Glenna had never met anyone in the cellar. 
Mrs. Hills and her family lived in a four room 
apartment, shut off from the rest of the base- 
ment and facing the street. Except to tend the 
fires and twice a week to hang an extensive wash 
among the steam pipes, the janitor’s wife seldom 
set foot in the subterranean sections of the build- 
ing. She kept her radio turned on all day, 
liked all the programs impartially, but preferred 
jazz, and if a lull brought silence, sat down at 
her player piano and supplied music until the 
professional entertainers were again on the air. 

The radio was going full blast this afternoon 
as Glenna settled herself cautiously on the three- 
legged chair. She had a moment’s wonder as 
to how the family in the apartment immediately 
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over the janitor’s four rooms stood the incessant 
fanfare of noise, and then the outline of a bal- 
anced ration for the well-brought-up dog ab- 
sorbed her to the exclusion of everything else. 

How long she read, Glenna had no idea. She 
sensed uneasily that it was growing dusk. The 
booklet was a thick one and had many pages de- 
voted to questions covering all phases of dog 
training. She was turning the next to the last 
page when she became conscious that Bims had 
rolled over on his back and was pawing the air 
—a foolish and delightfully confiding attitude 
he assumed when he wished to attract attention. 
Glenna saw him over the top of her booklet, 
but she saw something else—a tan shoe—two 
tan shoes—firmly planted on the floor, just in- 
side the door. 

Glenna’s glance fled upward sharply, to stop 
at a pair of gray eyes set in a strange young 
man’s face—gray eyes that at another time 
might be good-humored or even kind, but which 
now were surveying her with unmistakable sur- 
prise, if not coldness. 

“Oh!” gasped Glenna. 
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She felt the inadequateness of her remark, 
but her flustered tongue refused to summon a 
more illuminating phrase. 

She started to rise, the treacherous chair gave 
way and she rolled ignominiously first to her 
knees, then flat across the tan shoes. Bims, quite 
overcome at this evidence of playfulness, began 
to bark wildly. 

The owner of the gray eyes helped her to her 
feet and expressed a courteous hope that she 
was not injured. 

“T’m all right!” jerked Glenna. “That chair 
has only three legs,” she added accusingly, aware 
of a strong need to blame something or someone 
for her humiliating mishap. 

“Now that you mention it, I’ve been intend- 
ing to have it repaired,” said the young man. 
“But as long as it wasn’t in active use, the need 
didn’t seem to be pressing. However, if you’re 
going to live down here a 

Glenna choked angrily. 

“I’m Glenna Mason and I live on the 
top floor,” she flung the words at her tormentor. 
“I just sat down for a few minutes to read a 
pantlet that came with the dog biscuit.” 
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The young man’s lips twitched. Glenna had 
a habit, when excited, of reverting to the pro- 
nunciation of her childhood. It had not been 
easy for her to learn to say “pamphlet,” and 
even yet if hurried into speech, she was likely to 
forget. She saw the half-smile and flushed. 
Why did she have to make an error like that 
before Kirk Harrison?—Glenna knew this must 


_ be Allan’s older brother. 


“O, yes, the dog biscuit,” said Kirk politely, 
stooping to right the box which had been over- 
turned. 

Bims lunged at the visitor and licked his face 
warmly. 

“Nice pup you have,’ commented Allan’s 
brother, picking up the wriggling ecstatic bit of 
yellow and brown that appeared to be all wav- 
ing plump feet and soft, adoring eyes. 

It was on the tip of Glenna’s tongue to dis- 
claim ownership. Then she recollected. What 
should she do? 

Over the silky head of the little dog, the 
steady gray eyes of Kirk Harrison were regard- 
ing her disconcertingly. 

“What I don’t understand,” he said slowly, 
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“is how you come to have the key to our store- 
room. I’m Kirkland Harrison,” he introduced 
himself belatedly. 

“Yes, I know,” Glenna answered in confu- 
sion. “We—my sister and I—live across the 
hall from you.” 

She wanted to add that she knew his brother 
Allan, but she had a shrewd suspicion that Kirk 
could reach conclusions with very little to work 
on. It would be better not to mention Allan. 

“Tl go up now,” murmured the uncomfort- 
able Gienna, wishing devoutly that she had 
never promised to look after the wretched Bims. 

“Don’t forget your dog,” said Kirk, holding 
the little animal toward her. “And I still don’t 
see how you got the key,” he added coolly. 

Glenna became conscious that the key to the 
storeroom was dangling from her wrist, looped 
on the length of pink cord which suspended it, 
familiarly, from a hook in the Harrison kitchen. 

She began to feel that she would never get 
away without making explanations and there 
were no explanations that she felt free to make. 

The shadows had grown longer and Kirk sud- 
denly stretching up a hand, turned on an elec- 
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tric bulb over the doorway. The light caught 
the glints in Glenna’s hair and showed her crim- 
son cheeks. 

“Tf you don’t mind—the key—” suggested 
the young man who certainly might be said to 
have a single track mind. 

Glenna lost her temper. She jerked off the 
key—scraping her wrist rather cruelly in the 
act—and thrust it toward Kirk. She snatched 
the astonished Bims from his arms and turning, 
ran, saying in a choked voice over her shoulder 
as she gained the steps, “How can you be so 
horrid!” 

Then, safely on the top floor, she found the 
latch off the door of the apartment—Cordy had 
come home earlier than usual. Glenna was cry- 
ing now beyond hope of concealment and she 
and Cordy and Bims melted into one group on 
the shabby old sofa that wasn’t as fashionable 
as the lovely overstuffed davenports Glenna ad- 
mired so extravagantly, but which surely was 
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quite as comfortable. 

“And he looked at me as though I’d stolen the 
key!” wailed Glenna at the end of her jumbled 
recital. “He’s perfectly horrid, Cordy, and if I 
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were Allan, I’d run away and never come back.” 

Cordy—as Mrs. John had more than once ob- 
served—had no discipline. 

“You can not,” the boarding-house mistress 
was fond of remarking earnestly, “bring up a 
child without teaching it right from wrong. Es- 
pecially a child like Glenna, who has such a go- 
ahead way with her.” 

All Cordy said now was, “Darling, he’s the 
sweetest dog I ever saw; I don’t wonder this 
Allan you talk about wanted to keep him. 
Come along and set the table for me, and after 
dinner we'll think of a way to explain your pos- 
session of the key without getting Allan into 
trouble.” 

And Glenna understood this ambiguous use 
of pronouns and kissed Bims on the top of his 
lucky head, mopped her eyes, washed her hands, 
and was able to take a proper interest in the pan 
of baked beans Cordy had bought at the deli- 
catessen on her way home. 

They had finished washing the dishes and 
Cordy had just folded the Pullman table out 
of the way, while Glenna turned on the lamp 
in the center of the large round table where she 
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studied and Cordy sewed, when the doorbell 
rang. 

“You go-o,” stammered Glenna, suddenly 
panic-stricken. 

She headed off Bims who would have followed 
Cordy and, the little dog held tightly against 
her heart, listened shamelessly—for that matter, 
the rooms were so small that eaves-dropping was 
never a difficult feat under any circumstances. 

“Good evening,” said Kirkland Harrison’s 
voice—a nice voice, the listening Glenna ad- 
mitted honestly. But then he was looking at 
Cordy with her cloudy black hair and her great 
black eyes and the yellow chambray frock that 
made her, Glenna thought, look like a pansy. 

Kirkland Harrison went on to introduce him- 
self and his brother. Glenna could not see Allan 
and she certainly heard him say nothing, but he 
must be there, since Kirk presented him. 

Cordy identified herself as Cordelia Mason, 
and wouldn’t they come in? 

“IT owe your little sister an apology,” said 
Kirk, and his unfortunate choice of an adjec- 
tive hardened Glenna’s heart against him. 

She tiptoed backward and sat stiffly at the 
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table, Bims in her lap, her head bent over an 
open book as she heard them enter the room. 
Nothing would induce her to rise to greet these 
guests, she was firmly resolved. 

“Glenna—” said Cordy, and Glenna rose to 
her feet precipitately. 

Across the table and the pool of light that was 
the lamp, she saw the gray eyes surveying her 
again, this time with something friendly in their 
direct gaze. But Allan, at his brother’s elbow, 
looked sullen and defiant—evidently Kirk did 
believe in discipline, and equally clear that how- 
ever adept he might be at teaching “right from 
wrong,” his method could not be called abso- 
lutely successful. 

Before anything could be said Bims, hastily 
wriggling from the chair where Glenna had de- 
posited him, to the floor, made two short, joyous 
leaps to Allan. He fawned upon him, barking 
shrilly. 

“Your dog all right,” commented Kirk. 

He turned back to Glenna. 

“I’m sorry I was so curt this afternoon,” he 
said simply. “You must have thought me very 
much of a boor. When I found my brother had 
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placed you in such an unpleasant situation, I re- 
gretted my attitude more than I can say. You 
should have felt no hesitation in placing the 
blame where it belonged—on Allan.” 

Glenna glanced at the silent Allan, who stood 
holding the dog. 

“My brother is also sorry for his share in the 
matter,” went on Kirk formally. “We're both 
anxious to apologize.” 

Allan’s attitude gave no indication of such 
anxiety, but his presence was doubtless to be 
taken as a concession to the conventions. 

“Well,” said Glenna generously, “as long as 
you know I didn’t steal the key to your store- 
room, everything is all right. Bims is a dear 
and I love taking care of him.” 

“You will not be imposed upon after this,” 
Kirk announced grimly. “The dog goes to the 
Humane Society to-morrow.” 

“He does not,’ said Allan, speaking for the 
first time. . 


CHAPTER IV 


GOOD FRIENDS 


Y stars, if Cordy ever looked at me 
M like that!” thought Glenna. 
Kirk Harrison’s voice was carefully 
controlled, but a fire blazed in the gray eyes. 

“T think we will postpone the discussion,” he 
said. “And it is not necessary to take up any 
more of our neighbors’ time——” 

He made a movement as if to yo, but Cordy 
interposed. 

“Please—” she said very quietly. 

She indicated chairs and in some way her visi- 
tors found themselves seated. She herself 
pulled Glenna down on the old couch beside her. 

“I feel responsible for Bims,” Cordy declared, 
her tone grave, but her lovely eyes smiling so 
gaily it was a pity the stubborn, near-sighted 
Allan couldn’t see the twinkle. 

“My sister, Glenna,” continued Cordy with 


unusual severity, “is just as accountable as Al- 
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lan, for harboring a dog against your wishes, 
Mr. Harrison.” | 

“The boys in our family,” said Mr. Harrison 
coldly, “are not in the habit of hiding behind a 
girl’s skirts.” 

Cordy laughed. 

“Girls no longer refuse to take the conse- 
quences,” she informed him. “Glen knew she 
was helping Allan to go against your ruling— 
in fact, if she hadn’t helped him, you would have 
found out about the dog long before this.” 

Glenna, her chin resting on Cordy’s shoulder, 
stared placidly at Kirk Harrison. She rather 
enjoyed hearing herself discussed so imperson- 
ally. 

“Now that I have found out,”’ Allan’s brother 
was saying, “I’m only sorry my brother should 
have thought it necessary to involve your sister 
as an accomplice.” 

“O, nonsense!” was Cordy’s crisp retort. 
“Allan wanted to keep the dog (I can’t say I 
blame him for that), and he found a way, that’s 
all. Naturally I would have preferred having 
my sister come to me and tell me what she was 
doing, but I’m away from home every day and 
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she is thrown on her own resources. So is Allan, 
It isn’t as though they had someone constantly 
at hand to help and advise.” 

Glenna was surprised to find that her eyes 
were smarting—goodness, she wasn’t going to 
cry before that cranky Kirk Harrison, was she? 

“Cordy, I do tell you things,” she whispered 
under the wing of soft black hair nearest her 
lips. 

Strangely enough Allan, too, protested. 

“IT told Kirk when I smashed the basement 
window,” he said quite crossly. “The only rea- 
son I kept quiet about the dog was because I 
knew what a row he’d make.” 

Cordy was looking at Allan and Kirk’s glance 
went to his brother as the lad spoke. Allan was 
holding Bims so that the little animal’s head 
rested on his shoulder. Two soft forepaws hung 
down his back. He was stroking Bims very 
gently and the dog was motionless. 

“If you are willing,” said Cordy slowly, 
“well keep Bims and try to take good care 
of him.” Glenna permitted herself a bounce of 
delight. 


Allan scowled and held the dog more closely. 
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“An apartment is no place to keep dogs,” 
Kirk insisted obstinately. 

Cordy laughed again and put her arms around 
Glenna. 

“Neither is it a place for boys and girls or 
people who like trees and grass,” she declared, 
“but we have to make the best of it.” 

Glenna and Allan waited. Where was this 
leading? 

“You think it’s feasible for Allan to have a 
dog then?’ said Kirk, almost as if he were ask- 
ing advice. 

And Cordy answered promptly, as though she 
were willing to give it. 

“Of course it is, and Glenna will help him out 
as much as she can; we'll be glad to have Bims 
in here whenever one of us is home.” 

A few minutes later, Kirk and Allan and 
Bims had gone back across the hall. It was 
settled that Allan was to keep the dog, be 
wholly responsible for its care, never neglect it 
—and if any of the other tenants complained, 
allow it to be disposed of quietly. Allan was in 
such a state of beatific thankfulness that he 
would have promised anything. 
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He had missed a session of night school, too, 
which may have added something to the sum 
total of his satisfaction. Allan was not notice- 
ably devoted to learning. 

“But isn’t Kirk cross!” said Glenna reflec- 
tively, after she and Cordy were in bed that 
night. “He’s a regular crab.” 

“Not cross,” Cordy corrected gently from 
out the darkness, “just worried.” 

Glenna wondered if Cordy was ever worried. 
What was there to worry her? Of course the 
rent—and perhaps someone at the office scolded 
her when things went wrong. Glenna could not 
imagine anyone scolding Cordy, though—she 
was so patient and sweet. In the midst of her 
speculations as to Cordy’s problematic worries, 
Glenna fell asleep. 

Her friendship with Allan and Bims contin- 
ued to flourish after the latter had been made 
a member in good standing of the Harrison 
household. Allan reported that Kirk was se- 
cretly devoted to Bims and that the dog slept 
at the foot of his bed in preference to Allan’s. 
Glenna saw little of Amber Dale who was in- 
ereasingly absorbed in the social side of her high 
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school life and had less time to give a younger 
girl. Glenna, Allan and Bims were “about the 
same age,” as Kirk rather caustically remarked 
on one occasion. 

Glenna discovered a moth-eaten little park 
—the adjective was Amber’s this time—some 
five or six blocks from the house. Since the care 
given its grass and shrubbery was negligible, 
the city fathers were indifferent as to the num- 
ber of babies and dogs who tumbled about be- 
tween the walks, and baby carriages, pets, old 
men and newspapers, guardian older brothers 
and sisters, were to be seen sunny mornings and 
afternoons, sharing the small breathing space 
gratefully and without faultfinding. 

Cordy, incessantly busy, usually sewed on Sat- 
urday afternoons. Once a month she and 
Glenna went to the movies, but the family 
budget did not permit such a treat often. Be- 
sides, Cordy declared that half a day of sunlight 
was too precious to waste in a darkened house, 
watching pictures on a screen. She made all of 
Glenna’s clothes and most of her own, and cur- 
tains, pillows, kitchen towels, even sheets, grew 
like magic beneath her skillful fingers. 
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“Cordy has to make everything you keep 
house with,” Glenna explained to Allan one Sat- 
urday afternoon when they left the older sister 
at her sewing machine and were headed for the 
little park, with Bims bouncing ahead of them 
like an animated rubber ball. 

“You see,” went on Glenna upon whom fell 
most of the burden of conversation during these 
walks, “we had the furniture, because we kept 
house before Mother died. I don’t remember 
her, but Cordy does. Then a housekeeper came 
and she stayed a year. But she went home to 
sleep every night and she carried things away 
with her. When she didn’t come back one morn- 
ing, Daddy found out that everything but the 
furniture was missing—she couldn’t put tables 
and chairs and beds in her suitcase, so she left 
us those. All Mother’s napkins and tablecloths 
and towels and things like that were gone.” 

“Don’t you have to have towels?” inquired 
Allan vaguely. 

“Why of course,’ Glenna assured him. 
“Only we didn’t get any more towels just then, 
for Daddy put the furniture in storage after 
that and we boarded.” 
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“Kirk won’t board,” said Allan, picking up 
Bims as they came to a cross street. “We tried 
it for a month after my father died and Kirk 
says he’ll go to the poorhouse before he tries it 
again.” 

Allan put down the dog and Bims shot ahead 
again, possibly hoping to scare up a cat down. 
some area-way. 

“Tt’?s much nicer to keep house,’ Glenna an- 
nounced complacently, “but someone has to be 
old enough to cook and make beds and things 
like that. At first Cordy wasn’t and after 
Daddy died there wasn’t any money.” 

“There is never any money,” said Allan, 
“after your father dies.” 

Glenna considered this for a few moments in 
silence. 

“IT guess you're right,” she agreed finally. 
“Anyway, after Daddy died, Cordy left school 
and found a way to earn enough money to sup- 
port us both while she went to business school 
at night.” 

“Say, she’s all right, isn’t she?” Allan said 
with obvious sincerity. 

“Cordy is wonderful!” attested Cordy’s sis- 
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ter. “She can do everything. She went to busi- 
ness college at night and learned stenography 
—and let me tell you short-hand is a job—and 
during the day she worked for Mrs. John to pay 
our board.” 

They had reached the park by this time and 
had the good fortune to find an empty bench. 
Bims gamboled over the dried grass and Glenna 
buttoned her coat collar snugly. 

“Kirk doesn’t think a girl ought to go to busi- 
ness,” submitted Allan clumsily. 

“Why not?’ Glenna challenged. 

“Oh, because—well, because he doesn’t,”’ blun- 
dered Allan. “I have a sister, you know—Olive. 
Kirk says she is going to have everything she 
would have had if my father had lived, no mat- 
ter what it costs him or me.” 

“How old is Olive?” Glenna parried. “Is she 
pretty?” she added curiously. 

“She’s a year older than I—she’s sixteen,” 
said Allan. “Yes, she’s pretty—awfully pretty, 
I think. Yellow fluffy hair and brown eyes. 
And you ought to hear her sing! She goes to 
Miss Fithian’s—that’s a boarding school over 
on the North Side.” 
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Glenna knew. She reflected that at sixteen 
Cordy—who was “awfully pretty,’ too—had 
been waiting on the long boarding-house table, 
making twenty beds every morning, counting 
clean towels, peeling endless bowls of vege- 
tables. She had been so gay and sunny through 
it all that Glenna, always neatly dressed, always 
given time for play, always warm and well-fed 
and never lonely with Cordy to adore her, had 
not given a thought to the financial arrange- 
ments. 

Even after she had a position in a down town 
office, Cordy had stayed on at the boarding- 
house for a year, helping Mrs. John with the 
dinner work and giving her Sundays, so that she 
might save as much money as possible for the 
great adventure of renting an apartment and 
going to housekeeping by themselves. 

Glenna had known vaguely that they had very 
little money, but Cordy had never seemed to feel 
sorry for herself, so it was natural that the 
younger sister should accept the situation as 
serenely as she did. 

“Why doesn’t Kirk think girls ought to go to 
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business?” said Glenna abruptly, going back to 
that first statement. 

“He says their fathers, or brothers, or hus- 
bands, should take care of them,” Allan stated. 
“He says we—he and I—have to take care of 
Olive. It takes an awful lot of money to take 
care of her, but I don’t mind that. I wouldn’t 
care about anything, if Kirk wasn’t so set on 
sending me to college.” 

“Is he?” asked Glenna absently. 

Cordy, she was turning over in her mind, had 
no father, brother or husband. 

“As soon as Olive is through school he says 
my turn will come,” Allan sighed gloomily. 
“That means I’ll have to stop working and plug 
in a tutoring school until I’m prepared for the 
entrance exams.” 

“Don’t you want to go to college?” inquired 
Glenna, whose own attitude toward Cordy’s plan 
of Normal School for her was not precisely sym- 
pathetic. 

Allan, it developed, hated the idea of college. 
He liked his “job.” He wanted to stay where 
he was and rise to be head of the firm. Kirk, a 
college man, paid no attention to his vigorous 
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protests; Kirk had received his degree, Allan ex- 
plained, the June before that tragic September 
when his wealthy father’s life and fortune had 
been lost simultaneously. 


CHAPTER V 


MRS. FRITZ 


LENNA told Cordy Kirk Harrison’s 
view on girls and business. And Cordy 
laughed and said she thought highly of 
his theories, but what became of the girls who 
had no fathers, brothers or husbands to look 
after them? As this was precisely the question 
that troubled Glenna, she could give no satis- 
factory answer. She remembered, too, that even 
when Daddy was living, Cordy had often spoken 
of the time when she would be through school 
and earning money to help him. 

“Allan and Kirk don’t care whether they have 
anything or not,” said Glenna wistfully, “as 
long as Olive is happy. That is, Kirk doesn’t 
care. Allan says he thinks Miss Fithian is an 
awful fool.” 

“Glenna!” said Cordy, which was as near as 
She ever came to reproof. 

But Glenna didn’t really gossip. She wasn’t 
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actually exposed to the temptation because 
Cordy had so little time to make friends with 
the other tenants. The Dales had moved sud- 
denly—over night to be exact—and no one 
seemed to know where they had gone. Mrs. 
Hills was voluble in her opinion of a family that 
would “break their lease and leave owing a gro- 
cery bill, too.” Glenna missed Amber vaguely. 
She had been a girl to talk to. 

Coming home from school one November 
afternoon, Glenna found the janitor’s wife ad- 
justing the framed ““To Let” sign that indicated 
a vacant apartment. She was twitching it an- 
grily as though the action afforded her an outlet 
for the irritation the thought of the Dales 
aroused in her. But, as Glenna was to discover, 
she was not thinking of the Dales at that mo- 
ment. 

“Would you mind stopping in with a message 
to Mrs. Fritz?’ demanded Mrs. Hills, turning 
as she heard Glenna’s step. 

The janitor’s wife invariably addressed every- 
one by the simple designation of “you.” 

“Why—yes,” Glenna said, a little uncer- 
tainly. “What floor does she live on?’ 
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“Yours,” stated Mrs. Hills with brevity. 
“Her husband just telephoned he won’t be home 
till an hour later than usual. I can’t get up 
those stairs again this afternoon—I’m waiting 
for the children to come home from school so 
I can go to the store.” 

Glenna knew that many of the tenants who 
had no telephone were accustomed to calling the 
janitor’s apartment and having messages re- 
layed to their families or friends in the building. 
Mrs. Hills was very good natured about this 
service, toiling up the long flights of stairs un- 
complainingly, or sending one of her three chil- 
dren when available. But she had already made 
four trips to the top of the house this afternoon 
and, as she explained to Glenna, she was not as 
young as she used to be. 

“I can’t even call up the air shaft,” she sighed, 
“because Mrs. Fritz mustn’t get out of bed. All 
you have to do is to tap on her door and go right 
in. ‘The door is unlatched—they leave it that 
way. She has heart trouble. And I guess I’d 
better tell you, to be on the safe side—you 
mustn't tell her anything exciting or unpleasant. 
Not that you’d be likely to, but you might say 
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something without thinking. Mrs. Fritz never 
hears anything unpleasant—it affects her heart.” 

Glenna stared. She wasn’t sure she under- 
stood. 

“Won’t it be unpleasant to say her husband 
won’t be home till late?” she inquired dubiously. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Mrs. Hills affirmed. 
“Mr. Fritz always lets her know if he’s going to 
be five minutes earlier or later than his usual 
time. Mrs. Fritz can’t abide surprises. As long 
as she knows what to expect, she’s all right.” 

Still Glenna lingered. 

“Doesn’t anyone ever tell her unpleasant 
things?” she persisted. “Not about fires, or rob- 
beries, or accidents in the streets? Why, how 
can she read the papers?” 

“She doesn’t,” said the janitor’s wife 
promptly. “And, if you ask me, I think it’s a 
pretty easy way to go through life. Her hus- 
band and her friends never come near her with- 
out something cheerful and pleasant ready to 
say. She never has the blues, because she never 
hears anything to make her blue. Even if she | 
is sick her days are all sunshine.” 

“T wouldn’t like it,” Glenna declared with de- 
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cision. “I don’t want my news handpicked and 
arranged for me. I'd rather take the bad with 
the good, if I have to, and know I was learning 
all there was to learn.” 

Mrs. Hills gave the sign a final twist and 
wiped her hands on her capacious gingham 
apron. 

“That’s because you’re young,” she said tol- 
erantly. “By the time you’ve seen a little real 
trouble, your idea of heaven will be to have 
someone care enough about you to keep all un- 
happiness away from you.” 

Glenna, trudging up the stairs, remained un- 
convinced. She was also uneasy, for she had a 
panicky feeling that she might inadvertently 
“say something” that would be, if not unpleas- 
ant, at least startling. Suppose Mrs. Fritz 
should have a heart attack with no one but 
Glenna at hand to attend her? The more she 
thought of this possibility, the less she liked it. 

The worried messenger reached the familiar 
top floor, found the tiny white card on one of the 
front apartment doors that told her this was the 
Fritz’ entrance, and rapped gently. 

“Come in,” said a placid voice. 
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Glenn stepped into a tiny hall, saw an open 
doorway and heard the voice again. 

“Yes? Who is it? Won’t you come in, 
please?” 

She walked past a willow settee, a table and 
two chairs, and stood in the doorway. 

“Mrs. Hills sent me,” said Glenna swiftly. 
“Mr. Fritz telephoned that he will be an hour 
later than usual to-night.” 

Mrs. Fritz was a woman of perhaps sixty. 
She had a round, kind face, faintly tinged with 
pretty color. Her gray hair was neatly dressed 
and she wore a quilted silk lavender robe. She 
was sitting up against a mound of pillows in a 
wide bed that practically filled the small room. 
The bed was strewn with magazines and books. 
On the table beside her were flowers, bottles 
of medicine, a covered tray. The whitest of 
curtains hung at the window and a canary in a 
handsome cage was enjoying the late afternoon 
sunshine. It was a pleasant room and every- 
thing in it exquisitely clean. 

“Thank you for coming to tell me,” Mrs. Fritz 
answered politely. “Are you one of our neigh- 
bors, dear?” 
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Glenna explaimed that she lived across the 
hall. 

“I suppose you're busy,” said the invalid. “It 
would be nice if you could stay and talk to me a 
little while. I love to have people run in to see 
me—F ather comes home at noon, but even then 
the days are pretty long.” } 

Glenna had planned to finish the ironing—as 
a surprise to Cordy—but she promised to come 
again. She wondered whether Mrs. Fritz would 
like to see Bims. She resolved to ask the jani- 
tor’s wife—some people liked dogs and some did 
not care for them. 

She soon discovered that everyone in the house 
went to see Mrs. Fritz. They took her good 
things to eat, their magazines (carefully cen- 
sored) to read, their shopping purchases for 
approval. Mrs. Fritz was keenly alert and in- 
terested in little details. She never looked at a 
newspaper, but “Father” read to her at the end 
of each day, whatever was pleasant or kindly 
in the printed news. 

“Father” himself looked as though he had sur- 
vived a good many years of anxiety and respon- 
sibility. Evidently no one had ever tried to keep 
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unpleasant matters apart from his considera. 
tion. He was a small, spare, gray-haired man 
with quiet, patient eyes behind old-fashioned 
steel-bowed spectacles Glenna never saw him in 
the halls, or on the stairs, without a package 
under his arm. He prepared all the meals for 
himself and wife, did all the marketing, the 
housework and cleaning, as well as the nursing. 
Not that Mrs. Fritz needed much nursing, only 
she was forbidden all exertion and must stay 
quietly in bed. 

Her husband spent his noon hour preparing 
an appetizing luncheon for her. It was a long 
ride from his office and he seldom had time to 
eat anything himself, except such bites as he 
could snatch in his hurried trotting to and fro 
between bedroom and kitchen. 

Glenna was first introduced to him at the end 
of one afternoon visit she had made, to take Mrs. 
Fritz a crochet pattern Cordy had worked out; 
after that she often saw him in the cash grocery 
where the thrifty went to do most of their 
buying. 

That cash grocery was a study in democracy. 
No matter how much money you had to spend, 
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no matter how fine your overcoat or furs, the 
manager and his two young assistants nad no 
eyes or ears for you, until your turn came—and 
that would be according to how many had been 
before you. If old Mrs: Gilbert demanded fif- 
teen minutes in which to decide the brand of 
five cent bread she preferred, she was encour- 
aged to take her time. She received as courteous 
attention as the stout and haughty woman who 
followed her, and who ordered seven dollars 
worth of groceries and had the package carried 
out to her waiting car. 

Glenna had told Allan about Mrs. Fritz, be- 
cause she had borrowed Bims to amuse the in- 
valid. The dog’s behavior had been all that 
could be desired and he was asked to come again. 
So when Glenna met Allan coming out of the 
cash grocery, near six o’clock and dinner time 
and greeted him with, “Wait for me—I met Mr. 
Fritz—I want to tell you—” Allan took it for 
granted that Bims was in requisition again. 

He watched Glenna cross the doorsill and 
enter the hot, brilliantly lighted store, always 
crowded at this hour. He waited patiently until 
she rejoined him, offered half-heartedly to take 
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her package—chivalry was developing slowly in 
Allan—and seemed relieved when she informed 
him that the box contained eggs and she thought 
she’d better carry it herself. 

“Allan, I saw Mr. Fritz!” began Glenna ex- 
citedly, as they started down the block. “And 
what do you think?” 

“Uh-huh,” Allan contributed. 

“He’s lost his job!” said Glenna. 

Allan could appreciate what lay behind that 
statement. He had learned in the past year that 
“jobs” were not easily obtained, not easily to be 
held, and once lost, were seldom easily replaced. 

“Gee!” he murmured unhappily. “That’s 
tough, isn’t it? Did—did he tell you himself?” 

“Ves,” nodded Glenna. “I had Bims out for 
a walk, and as I was coming back, I saw Mr. 
Fritz at the paper stand—you know the one on 
Lewis Street. He said he had left his glasses in 
his office coat and would I look at the ‘Help 
Wanted—Men’ advertisements. I thought that 
was funny, and he looked a little queer, too. I 
read all the advertisements to him, while we were 
standing on the curb. Every one of them asked 
for a young man, or a man ‘under forty.’ 
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“Then he said he was afraid of that and I 
guess he saw me staring at him. He said he had 
lost his position and couldn’t go back to the office 
after Saturday. He made me promise not to 
tel ‘i 

“Huh?” said Allan. 

“Don’t be silly,” Glenna reproved impa- 
tiently. “He meant not to tell anyone in the 
house—he isn’t going to let his wife know. Yes, 
you live in the house, but you never go to see 
her, so that’s all right. He’s going to try to get 
another job right away, and until he does he says 
he means to leave the house and come home at 
exactly the same hours he always has, so she 
won't suspect anything.” 

Through Allan’s red head flitted various es- 
capades in which he had been the central figure 
and which had more than once threatened to ter- 
minate his business career with painful sudden- 
ness. 

“Say, Glenna,” he asked with some curiosity, 
“what do you suppose Mr. Fritz did, to get him- 
self fired?” 


CHAPTER VI 


THAT HOLIDAY FEELING 


HEY had reached the apartment house 
now and the milky white globes of the en- 


trance lamps sent out a weird glow that 
extended scarcely the width of the steps. There 
was light enough, however, to show the color 
which poured into Glenna’s face as she whirled 
on the astonished boy. 

“Do?” she repeated stormily. “Nothing—he’s 
worked for that one firm forty years, that’s all. 
The head died last month and his silly old son 
has charge of things and he says Mr. Fritz is too 
old. I just wish I could have a big business and 
have that son come to me asking for a job; I’d 
make Mr. Fritz head of my firm and he could 
tell the son there was no vacancy.” 

“Well, there’s no use telling the whole neigh- 
borhood,” said Allan pacifically. “Maybe I can 
get the old boy something down in our place— 
what does he do—keep books?” 
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Glenna’s expression altered as if by magic. 
She beamed upon Allan and thumped him cau- 
tiously on the arm with the precious box of eggs. 

“T don’t know what he does, but I’ll find out,” 
she promised. “Allan, do you really think you 
can get him a job?” 

“Tt’s the wrong time of year,” said Allan con- 
servatively, not aware that for the unemployed 
all seasons are the wrong time of year. “In the 
winter, you know, there are lots of men ready to 
work at anything they can get. But I'll speak 
to the boss of my department—you never can 
tell.” 

Glenna did her homework with a light heart 
that night, convinced in her mind that Allan 
would be able to find a place for Mr. Fritz. 
Allan, she reflected comfortably, did not talk ex- 
travagantly, but he was solid and dependable. 
Cordy, too, when she heard the story and had 
been sworn to secrecy, had promised to see what 
her office could do. Sometimes the bookkeeper 
declared he meant to ask for an assistant. 

“I suppose they’re obligated for a year’s 
rent,” said Cordy, unconsciously revealing one 
of her own worries. “If you lose your position 
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and are held to the lease, it must sometimes be 
almost impossible to pay the rent.” 

Glenna’s opportunity to ask Mr. Fritz what 
position he held, came the next morning. She 
was bringing Bims in from his walk and Allan 
and Kirk had already gone to business while 
Cordy, of course, had left a half hour before. 

“I’m a bookkeeper,” said Mr. Fritz a little 
proudly, when she asked him. “I can keep a 
full set of books—did it for forty years. But 
I’m not above taking anything till I can get on 
my feet—this, coming so sudden, kind of 
knocked me over. Mother mustn’t miss the 
things she’s used to having, and ’most any kind 
of work would help me get through the winter.” 

His patient, uncomplaining eyes looked hope- 
fully at Glenna. She told him that she had 
spoken to her sister who was employed, and to 
Allan Harrison. They were to let her know 
that night if there were openings in either of the 
two offices. Mr. Fritz’ gratitude was about 
equally tempered with fear lest Cordy or Allan 
reveal the situation to “Mother,” but Glenna 
was able to reassure him on this point. He went 
down the street toward the car line, looking 
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far more cheerful than when she had met him. 

But in the days that followed, Glenna was to 
wonder how he could face his wife so serenely 
and give no indication of the worries and spec- 
ters that haunted him. Allan had had to report 
that his office would not even consider a man 
who had worked forty years “at anything,” and 
Cordy confessed that her firm displayed a like 
tendency to discount the ability of an employee 
who admitted to being middle-aged. 

“Mr. Fritz is more than that—he’s sixty 
four,” said Glenna soberly. “His wife told me 
and she said they have saved a little money every 
year; she says she is so glad, because if she should 
ever have to have a trained nurse for a long ill- 
ness, the money would be all ready to pay her.” 

The sublime content of Mrs. Fritz, whenever 
she spoke of the little sum in the savings bank, 
seemed doubly pathetic to Glenna. She was 
sure, after the first week or two following Mr. 
Fritz’ dismissal, that he was drawing on their 
savings to meet their daily living expenses. 

Desperately Glenna and Allan searched the 
“Help Wanted” columns every night, but there 
seemed no place for an elderly worker, even one 
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as mentally alert and capable as Mr. Fritz. The 


holiday trade was beginning to quicken and the 
department stores were taking on extra help. 
There was nothing Mr. Fritz would not have 
willingly done, from driving a delivery wagon 
to wrapping parcels, but it seemed as if either 
the very young—self-reliant, muscular young 
fellows like Allan—filled the extra vacancies, or 
else experienced men with no gray yet showing 
in their hair, were selected. 

Glenna’s sympathetic heart ached every time 
she saw the slight, gallant figure starting off in 
the morning—head erect, clothes too thin for 
December, but always neatly pressed, shoes im- 
maculately polished. Sometimes she would be 
sitting with his wife in the afternoon when he 
came home; it seemed to her that she could not 
bear to look at him and see him smile at 
“Mother” and tell her, in answer to her stock 
question, that he had had a good day. Mrs. 
Fritz missed none of her small luxuries—she had 
her fruit, her cream and chicken, her magazines 
and flowers as usual. 

“If I only knew someone, rich and influen- 
tial,” Glenna would sigh to Cordy. “We ought 
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to know at least one millionaire with an office 
full of clerks, who would take Mr. Fritz and pay 
him a big salary for life.” 

Cordy’s answer was that nothing is ever as 
easy as that. 

Perhaps it was an unconscious reaction from 
the unhappy thoughts that filled her mind in 
connection with Mr. Fritz, perhaps it was merely 
natural gaiety (for which she had none too many 
outlets) that led Glenna into mischief two weeks 
or so before Christmas. 

She always maintained that the approach of 
the holidays “went to her head,” and certainly 
she bubbled over with energy from the time the 
first hint of Christmas made itself felt in the air 
until the last holiday wreath disappeared from 
the windows and streets. 

When the first snowfall of the season pow- 
dered the city on a Saturday morning, Glenna 
frankly abandoned her self-imposed task of 
cleaning the living-room, and decided that she 
must go down town and look in the shop win- 
dows. She and Cordy were reckless window 
shoppers and they had long ago decided that they 
really received three times as much for their 
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money as wealthier girls; they spent it so often, 
before they parted with a nickel! 

Bims teased to be allowed to go, but he was 
told to be a good watchdog and keep burglars 
away. Whereupon he promptly went to sleep 
on the sofa cushions and never woke up till 
lunch time. 

It was delightful, walking through the light 
snow, sniffing the greens and wreaths that were 
beginning to litter the stands in front of the gro- 
cery stores, early as it was. Glenna likewise ad- 
mired the fat turkeys and ducks that decorated 
the windows of the butcher shops—she wondered 
if they could have a turkey for the first Christ- 
mas dinner in their own home. She meant to ask 
Cordy. 

There were miles of railroad track in the win- 
dows of the electrical supply shops, and Glenna, 
in company with a dozen enthusiastic small boys, 
stood with her nose glued to the cold pane to 
watch the trains shoot through tunnels and over 
bridges. She thought that if someone should 
give her a set of electric trains for Christmas, she 
would be perfectly happy. 

“There’s nothing I need less, though,” she 
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admitted whimsically to herself, walking on. 

When she reached the shopping district, the 
crowds were noticeable. They thronged the 
walks, eddied around the great revolving doors 
of the large stores, and stood six deep about the 
windows which presented, variously, ‘“Fairy- 
land,” or “Santa Claus At Home,” or which 
showed an endless and animated procession of 
the traditional pets dear to the heart of child- 
hood. 

Glenna walked expertly on the edge of the 
crowd. She liked to see the handsome motors 
rolling up and she enjoyed her glimpses of 
women in beautiful furs going in to shop. She 
envied none of them, for she meant to have a 
fur coat—and buy another for Cordy—as 
soon as she should be a successful business 
woman. 

She was watching the progress of a magnifi- 
cent sable coat from a huge town car to the 
marble entrance of the largest department store 
in the city, when someone spoke her name. 

“Glenna! Glenna Mason! Well—I never!” 

Amber Dale had her by the arm and was shak- 
ing her affectionately. 
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“T’m so glad to see you!” said Amber. “You 
look just the same—how is your sister?” 

Glenna mumbled that Cordy was well. She 
was trying to decide what made Amber look so 
different. Measured in time, it had not been so 
long since she had seen her, but this girl seemed 
older than the Amber she had known. Her 
clothes were different, too, and though Glenna 
didn’t realize it, her manner had undergone a 
change. 

Amber asked questions about everyone in the 
apartment house, most of which catechism 
Glenna was unable to answer. She did not wish 
to tell Amber about Mr. Fritz for she had a 
feeling that, like many good-natured people, 
Amber found it difficult to keep anything to her- 
self. 

“I don’t go to school any more, you know,” 
she told Glenna abruptly. “I couldn’t see that 
it was doing me any good; you don’t really need 
a diploma to get along and earn your living. I 
should think you’d take up some practical course 
and help your sister. You don’t even have to be 
a grammar school graduate to get a fine posi- 
tion.” 
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“Cordy knows a lot about business,” declared 
Glenna loyally. “She says that girls who drop 
out of school before they’re really educated, may 
get a fair start, but they come to a place, sooner 
or later, where they can’t make any headway, 
unless they have been well-grounded. Kirk 
Harrison is always telling Allan that, too—he 
Says you can get a blind alley job if you don’t 
go further in school than the sixth grade, but 
you don’t even learn how to study unless you 
go to high school.” 

“Are you good friends with the Harrisons?” 
Amber asked, instantly interested. 

“T like Allan,” said Glenna frankly. “Kirk is 
stand-offish, I think. He’s always sure he’s 
right, too. He makes Allan do his way all the 
time. But he certainly is good to his sister, 
Olive.” Amber began composedly to powder 
her nose. 

People were brushing past them impatiently 
and Glenna suggested at this point that they 
move on. She didn’t like to ask Amber to go 
home to lunch with her, because she suspected it 
might not be pleasant for her guest to run the 
tisk of meeting Mrs. Hills. Before she could 
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decide what to do, Amber presented a sugges- 
tion of her own. 

“Come over and see my cousin’s beauty par- 
lor,’ she said. “I’m one of her assistants. 
There won’t be anyone there this morning, ex- 
cept Ccusin Belle, because the place is being re- 
decorated. It’s going to be lovely when it’s 
finished.” 

The two girls crossed the street and Amber 
guided Glenna into a gold and blue doorway, 
the vestibule of which was crowded with small 
gilt-lettered signs. 

“T didn’t know you knew anything about a 
beauty parlor,” the frank Glenna murmured, as 
they stepped into an elevator operated by a girl 
in a bright green uniform. 

“IT learned,” said Amber proudly. “My 
cousin gave me a full course of lessons and I can 
do any thing. I'll give you a permanent wave, 
if you’d like one, and I won’t charge you a cent.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HENNA PACK 


HE girls stepped out of the elevator, di- 

rectly into a square reception parlor 

draped in strips of canvas and decorated 
mainly with stepladders. 

“The painters,” said Amber perfunctorily, 
leading the way into a long, light room with a 
row of white-curtained booths on one side and a 
row of chairs alternating with a miscellaneous 
assortment of machines, on the other. The win- 
dows were set high in the wall and though it was 
morning, the electric globes were turned on to 
give the necessary light to the two men who were 
scraping the hardwood floor. 

“Cousin Belle,” said Amber lightly, “this is 
Glenna Mason, a girl who lives in the house 
where we used to be. You don’t care if we fool 
around, do you?” 

Glenna was endeavoring not to stare at 
Cousin Belle. It was difficult to look away from 
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her, because she had never seen anyone like her. 
Cousin Belle had straw-colored hair set in very 
tight waves on top of her head, and shingled 
tightly in the back. Her cheeks were bright 
pink and her mouth was certainly orange- 
colored. She wore red earrings fully four inches 
long—they dangled almost to her shoulders. 
Her frock was black velvet and she looked as 
though she must have been melted and poured 
into it. Around one wrist was a hammered sil- 
ver bracelet as wide as a dog collar. A wrist- 
watch flashing with brilliants was on the other 
arm. Cousin Belle’s fingers flashed, too—her 
nails were highly polished and she wore a great 
many rings. A double strand of pearl beads was 
knotted at her throat. Her black satin slippers 
had shiny red heels that looked to be at least 
three inches high. 

“Do anything you like,” said this vision, deli- 
cately smothering a yawn with one glittering 
hand. “I have to get these accounts straight, 
so don’t make any more noise than you can help.” 

“You know, Glenna,” Amber confided, “T’ve 
often thought what a pretty girl you'd be, if you 
only fixed yourself up. You're too quiet—you 
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don’t accent your type. I’ll get into my apron 
and meanwhile you might be deciding what kind 
of a bob you’d like.” 

She thrust a card into Glenna’s hands and dis- 
appeared behind one of the white curtains. 
Cousin Belle had already gone back to her desk, 
moved to the center of the room while alterations 
were in progress, and was vigorously chewing 
gum as she turned over an orderly array of 
papers. The men who were scraping the floor 
were working their way toward the outer room. 

Glenna studied the photographs of bobbed 
heads with interest. She liked the way her own 
hair was cut and she knew that Cordy would 
never approve of an artificial wave. Still it was 
fun to speculate on how she would look if, as 
she expressed it, she “looked different.” There 
were permanent waving machines tied up out of 
the way against the opposite wall—Glenna eyed 
their wires apprehensively. 

“Which do you want?” said Amber from be- 
hind her. 

She wore a white apron with long sleeves and 
Glenna gazed at her with new respect. An 
apron imparted such an air of capability! 
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“YI don’t really want another bob,” said 
Glenna weakly. “I had my hair trimmed last 
week. Anyway, Cordy hates permanents—she 
says they ruin the natural wave.” 

“Well, maybe,” Amber admitted. “I never 
thought your hair was naturally curly. I 
thought you put it up on curlers. Ill tell you 
what—a henna pack will make it look lovely. 
While you’re waiting, I can give you a mani- 
cure.”’ 

Glenna looked at her shapely little hands and 
capitulated. Housework did roughen one’s 
nails and break them off, though Cordy tried to 
prevent her from washing dishes and wiping up 
floors. Cordy herself found it difficult to keep 
her hands nice and smooth for office work, 
though she managed at the price of considerable 
time and care. 

As to what a henna pack might be, Glenna 
had only the vaguest knowledge. She rather 
thought it was a shampoo and it would be fun 
to have her hair washed in a beauty parlor and 
know that it would be in clean and shining order 
for Sunday. 

It gave her a sense of unaccustomed luxury 
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to be placed in a chair before a long mirror in 
one of the booths, while Amber bustled in and 
out, shaking mysterious bottles and manipu- 
lating long lengths of rubber hose. She finally 
appeared with a pile of clean towels on her arm 
and proceeded to wrap Glenna up securely, from 
her neck to her knees. 

“Back your chair,” she commanded, when this 
was accomplished. 

Obediently Glenna backed over to the basin 
in the corner, where she rested her head on a 
nickeled tray, closed her eyes, and gave herself 
up to the Niagara of warm soapy water that 
began to pour through her hair. ~ 

She and Cordy washed their hair at home, 
usually performing the service for each other. 
Glenna now tried to analyze the “professional 
touch,” which Amber assured her she possessed, 
but was forced to conclude that she preferred 
Cordy’s gentle manipulation of her scalp; Am- 
ber had long pointed finger nails and when she 
was too much in earnest, they scratched! But 
accidents will happen. 

“Now Ill put on the henna and wrap your 
head up for you and you can come into another 
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booth, while I do your nails,”’ said Amber, after 
the final soaping. 

Presently Glenna, looking taller than usual 
with her head done up in a heavy Turkish towel, 
stalked into the next booth and sat down at the 
glass-topped table where a bowl of water and an 
imposing array of manicure articles, neatly ar- 
ranged on a linen cloth delighted Amber quite 
as much as it impressed her client. They did 
look so “professional.” 

It could not be truthfully said that Amber 
was a deft manicurist. She used the scissors fre- 
quently and she filed one nail down to the quick 
and in pursuit of an incipient hangnail, jabbed 
Glenna’s small pink forefinger cruelly. But 
what she lacked in skill she made up in good 
will, for she used every one of her instruments 
and applied the contents of every one of the 
little white china jars standing to one side, with 
a liberal hand. 

“There!” she said at last. 

Glenna inspected her nails. They had a high 
gloss and the alum had stopped the bleeding 
where the scissors had made inroads into the ten- 


der flesh. 
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“Say, Amber?” drawled Cousin Belle sud- 
denly. 

Both girls jumped. Cousin Belle had been so 
silent, they had forgotten her. 

“Yes’m?’ Amber replied, busily gathering up 
her files and buffers. 

“What you doing to your little friend?” 

“IT just finished giving her a manicure,” Am- 
ber announced with pardonable pride. “Now 
I’m going to take off the pack if 

“PACK!” repeated Cousin Belle. 

They heard her chair scrape as she pushed it 
back. She came swiftly over to the booth and 
peered in. 

“My land, Amber Dale, what you doing to 
her head?” she demanded anxiously. 

Glenna experienced a sinking sensation. She 
was sure she had lost her hair. Yes, that would 
be it. When Amber removed the towel, her 
hair would come off with it, and she would have 
to go home to Cordy with a head like a billiard 
ball. 

“I put on a henna pack,” said Amber rather 
sulkily. “Glenna has gold lights in her hair, 
if she'd only pay a little attention to bringing 
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them out. I thought I might as well do her 
nails while I left the pack on to tint her hair.” 

“Tint her hair!’ Cousin Belle, who seemed 
fond of repetition, exclaimed. “Heavenly days, 
her hair must look like a bunch of carrots by this 
time. How long do you expect to leave a henna 
pack?” 

“It hasn’t been so long,” protested Amber, 
while Glenna tugged futilely at the encum- 
bering towel. ‘Maybe half an hour, or an hour 
—I forgot to look at the clock.” 

“Well, she’s tinted all right now,” said Cousin 
Belle grimly. 

Her hands unpinned the towel quickly. 
Glenna glanced wildly around for a mirror— 
found one—and stared at herself in horror! 

“A lot of that will wash out,” Amber assured 
her hopefully. “You haven’t had the final rinse, 
you know.” 

Glenna’s hair was red—a russet red. 

“Will—will it really wash out?” she faltered. 

“Not much, dearie,” said Cousin Belle. “But 
it will wear off,” she added consolingly. 

Amber guided her victim to the washbasin and 
began a valiant rinsing. 
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“I only meant to tint it,” she kept saying. 
“Bring out the high lights, you know. I must 
have left it on too long.” 

This was obvious, but the unhappy Glenna 
was in no state of mind to bicker. 

“Rinse it hard,” she urged imploringly. 

But when her hair had been thoroughly 
rinsed, and dried under a huge hot white light 
—“artificial sunlight,” Amber named it—it was 
still a brilliant red. 

“Nothing you can do,” said Cousin Belle, not 
unkindly. “Just leave it alone and by and by 
it will wear off. Henna’s right pretty, I always 
think, if you use it just for tinting.” 

Glenna managed to thank the apologetic Am- 
ber for her intentions—which at least had been 
excellent—and pulled her hat over the offending 
hair, concealing every stray lock. She wondered 
that the girl in the elevator did not stare at her 
on the trip down, until she saw herself in the 
mirror. 

“With my hat on, I look just the same,” pon- 
dered Glenna, “but I feel too queer for any- 
thing.” 

She saw by a street clock that she had spent 
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two hours in the beauty shop—it would be half 
past twelve or later, before she could get home. 
Cordy had her own key, but she would be mildly 
surprised if she did not find her young sister 
there when she came home from the office. 
Glenna knew Cordy liked to find her home when 
she came in and, without being dictatorial, she 
liked to know in advance what Glenna planned 
to do. 

“We have to look after each other,’ Cordy 
would say with a smile, “not having any father 
or brother or husband, you know.” 

This was poking fun at Kirk Harrison’s the- 
ories, but under the laughter Glenna sometimes 
caught Cordy looking at her rather anxiously. 

The pretty slight figure was flitting about the 
kitchen, when Glenna let herself into the apart- 
ment. She sniffed the appetizing odor of home- 
made vegetable soup which had been cooked the 
day before and was now being re-heated for 
luncheon. 

“That you, Chicken?” said Cordy brightly. 
“Bims had his nose to the crack in the door when 
I came in, so I knew you weren’t home, even be- 
fore I looked for you.” 
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“TI went down town to see the stores,’ Glenna 
explained. “I just felt like doing something 
different, Cordy.” 

“To be sure,” assented Cordy. “It’s pretty 
lonely for you here with no one but his dogship 
to talk to, so much of the time. I wish there 
was a girl your own age in the building, dear.” 

Glenna took off her gloves. She removed her 
coat. She stooped and patted Bims. She 
washed her hands. But she kept her hat on until 
Cordy, glancing at her in surprise, said, “Dar- 
ling, won’t you stay for luncheon?” 

“Cordy!” said Glenna desperately. 

“Yes, Lamb?” Cordy was tasting the soup, 
daintily as she did everything, the wooden spoon 
held at arm’s length from her rose-colored apron. 

“T met Amber Dale, down town,” said Glenna 
in a rush. “She doesn’t go to high school, any 
more; she’s working in a beauty parlor.” 

“I think she’s foolish,” Cordy declared, la- 
dling the soup out into the cunning blue china 
covered bowls that were the delight of her house- 
wifely heart. “She ought to finish school. Some 
day she may regret it.” 

Glenna leaned against the frame of the door- 
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way. They usually ate breakfast and lunch in 
the kitchen and Cordy had set the table there 
this noon. 

“She took me to see where she works,” Glenna 
went on dully. “Her Cousin Belle owns the 
beauty parlor and she has taught Amber what 
to do.” 

“Take off your hat and sit down before the 
soup is cold,” said Cordy in a resigned voice. 
“If you are trying to hint that you wish to go to 
work in a beauty parlor, I’m afraid I can’t get 
up much enthusiasm for the idea.” 

“T don’t want to work in one!” cried Glenna 
indignantly. “I think they’re awful places. 
Amber gave me a manicure, and I let her fix my 
hair—and look at it!” 

She snatched off her close-fitting hat and 
Cordy stared at her in consternation. 
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COMPANY PLANS 


66 H, Oh—Ob-h!” Cordy almost wept. 
() “Your lovely hair! What did that 
awful girl do to it!” 

Glenna felt constrained to defend the absent. 

“She didn’t mean to,” she explained deject- 
edly. “She put a henna pack on me, Cordy, and 
she forgot and left it on too long.” 

‘““A henna pack!” repeated Cordy helplessly. 

Then she began to laugh. She laughed till the 
tears came and Glenna laughed with her, never 
guessing how close to tears Cordy’s merriment 
was at times. 

“W ell—we might as well have lunch,” sighed 
Cordy, wiping her eyes at last. “The soup is 
stone cold—I’ll have to get it hot again.” 

A rather subdued Glenna ate her luncheon 
and not even Cordy’s sincere admiration of her 
shining nails could make her feel quite easy in 
her mind. 
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“Will I always have red hair?” she asked anx- 
iously, as they were washing the dishes. 

“Oh no, it will wear off gradually,” Cordy 
assured her. “Perhaps not by Christmas, but 
within a month or so. Glenna?” 

Glenna, anxiously examining her startlingly 
red head in the mirror over the sink, said, “Yes?” 
absently. 

“Have you heard what Kirk and Allan are 
going to do for Christmas?” asked Cordy. 

Cordy called him “Kirk” and so did Glenna 
when they spoke to each other, but he was “Mr. 
Harrison” on the infrequent occasions when he 
brought up a package or a paper to their door, 
errands the stout Mrs. Hills delegated to any- 
one she saw “going up.” 

“Why—nothing, I guess,” said Glenna uncer- 
tainly. “Allan told me Kirk meant to take him 
and Olive to some big hotel for dinner—have a 
regular ‘big time,’ he said, but Olive wrote that 
she is going off to a house party. If she can, 
she is coming to see them for a few minutes 
Christmas morning, but Allan said he supposed 
after that he and Kirk would get their own din- 
ner and maybe go for a walk. I think Kirk is 
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mean—why wouldn’t Allan like a turkey dinner 
at a hotel as much as Olive would?” 

“Well, Kirk probably hasn’t the heart to try a 
Christmas celebration, if part of his family can’t 
come,” Cordy tried to explain. “Let’s you and 
I invite them here, Glenna.” 

“Here for dinner? Kirk and Allan? And 
Bims?’—Glenna swooped down upon her sister 
and gave her a bear-like hug. “Oh, Cordy, what 
heaps of fun! Let’s be expensive for once and 
have a real company dinner as fussy as we can 
make it. Let’s have salted nuts and a center- 
piece and all our nicest things.” 

“I think it will be fun myself,” said Cordy, 
her eyes sparkling. “At first I thought of ask- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Fritz—but Mrs. Fritz told 
me it would upset her too much. I planned to 
cook our dinner here and take it over into her 
rooms, you see. She says everyone in the house 
sends her in part of their Christmas dinner, so 
Mr. Fritz doesn’t really have to cook a thing 
that day. Kirk and Allan are the only ones who 
haven’t some women-folk to look after them and 
it looks as though you and I will have to demon- 
strate that though we have no father, brother or 
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husband to take care of us, we can still get up a 
Christmas dinner.” 

Glenna giggled at their pet joke. 

“A turkey, Cordy?” she urged anxiously. 

“Darling, I don’t see how,’ protested Cordy. 
“Oh, not because of the expense,” she forestalled 
Glenna’s question, “but I’ve measured them.” 

Glenna looked more bewildered still. 

‘Do you buy them by—by the yard?” she fal- 
tered. 

Cordy’s lovely laughter bubbled through her 
lips again. 

“Goose!” she teased. “Glenna, I’m thinking 
of our oven; the gas range is such a tiny one that 
I don’t think even the smallest turkey will go in 
the oven. I can get two young chickens in- 
stead.” 

“Oh-h, Cordy!” Glenna’s voice and eyes were 
tragic. “Oh, Cordy, it won’t be a regular 
Christmas dinner, unless we have turkey. We 
just have to have turkey. I can find a little one 
to fit the oven—I know I can.” 

“If you care that much about turkey, well 
have it, if we have to buy a new gas stove,” 
promised Cordy her own voice rich with comfort. 
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“That’s settled—turkey it shall be. What about 
the invitations—shall we write them or just ask 
the boys to come over?” 

“Let’s write them,” Glenna decided. “One to 
Kirk and one to Allan and one to Bims—we can 
drop them in their mail-box. Suppose they 
won't come, Cordy? Allan would, I know, but 
Kirk is such a crab.” 

“He isn’t,” corrected Cordy mechanically. 
“You think he is cross because he looks after 
Allan so closely; if you were responsible for a 
younger brother and sister, you might not be 
such a hilarious person yourself.” 

Glenna looked unconvinced, but she brought 
out the note paper and Cordy wrote three grace- 
ful little notes to be dropped in the Harrison 
mail-box when Glenna went out for a paper be- 
fore dinner. The sisters spent the rest of the 
afternoon planning their menu and deciding how 
best to set the table with their slender store of 
silver. 

“Would you like to be rich, Cordy?” asked 
Glenna when it was too dark to see without a 
light and Cordy leaned back in her chair clasp- 
ing her idle hands over her knee. 
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“T’d like to have more spoons,” rippled 
Cordy’s sweet laughter-laden voice, “but I 
wouldn’t want to have a maid to cook my first 
Christmas dinner.” 

Glenna did not think in her heart that Kirk 
would accept and the next morning she was sur- 
prised to find three acceptances in the box. 

“One from Bims!” she told Cordy excitedly. 
“Look, Cordy, that blur is supposed to be his 
foot-print signed instead of a name. Kirk must 
have written these—you couldn’t read Allan’s 
writing.” 

It was unfortunate that Glenna should meet 
Allan that morning as she was going down to 
the storeroom at Cordy’s behest to see if she 
vould find something that would do to stuff a 
cushion with—Cordy, lke many housewives, 
having decided that the house must be “bright- 
ened up” in some respects for the expected com- 
pany. 

Ordinarily the girls saw little of the Harrisons 
on Sunday, since Kirk and Allan usually spent 
the day with their sister, taking her to dinner 
with them, or visiting with her at the home of a 
wealthy great-aunt who thought it their duty to 
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call on her with some degree of regularity 
though her own sense of duty never led her to 
offer niece or nephews any substantial form of 
assistance. 

“Good morning—aren’t you going to see your 
sister?” asked Glenna, as she found Allan and 
Bims, evidently returning from an early walk, 
in the lower hall. 

“What did you do to your hair?” Allan 
blurted, ignoring her question. 

Glenna flushed to the roots of her “carrot 
crop.” 

“Nothing,” she said icily. 

A more tactful person would have gone on 
upstairs, but Allan’s virtues did not include that 
useful gift. When he wanted to find out any- 
thing, he went directly to the point. 

“It looks to me as though you’d dyed it,” he 
persisted. “Cordy will give you fits when she 
finds out about it.” 

“You needn’t call my sister ‘Cordy,’ and she 
knows all about my hair, thank you,” flashed 
Glenna. 

She might have said more, only at that mo- 
ment the door opened and Kirk came in. He 
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had been out with Allan and the dog and had 
stopped to buy a paper. 

“Good morning,” he said politely, his gray 
eyes resting curiously, so it seemed to the sen- 
sitive Glenna, on her hair which had developed 
a tendency to be amazingly “frizzy’—a condi- 
tion which had made Cordy speculate as to what 
Amber had really attempted to do with the un- 
fortunate top-knot. 

“Doesn’t Glenna’s hair look funny?’ sug- 
gested the ill-fated Allan, attracting his 
brother’s attention by the primitive gesture of 
pointing. 

Glenna flushed angrily. 

“Tt looks very nice,” said Kirk with imper- 
sonal courtesy. 

“Tt doesn’t look nice,” the goaded Glenna in- 
formed him heatedly. “It looks perfectly dread- 
ful. It’s a henna pack and I’ve washed it three 
times and still it won’t come off; but I don’t 
think it’s any of Allan’s—” she started to say 
“business” and remembered in time that Cordy 
disapproved of that expression. 

“__Any of Allan’s affairs,” she finished, “how 
my hair happens to look.” 
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“It isn’t,” agreed Kirk briefly. “Go on up- 
stairs with your dog, Allan.” 

Allan began the ascent, whistling, for his 
good-nature was genuine and not easily dis- 
turbed. 

Glenna turned to continue her journey to the 
basement. 

“It was very kind of you and your sister to 
ask us for Christmas dinner,” said Kirk unex- 
pectedly. 

“That was Cordy’s idea,” Glenna answered 
rather ungraciously. “She’s the hospitable one 
m our family.” 

“Now, whatever made me say a thing like 
that?” she questioned herself, as she turned over 
the contents of one of the boxes in the store- 
room. “Cordy would never talk that way to 
anyone. I don’t believe I like Kirk Harrison— 
he’s too bossy.” 

This unflattering opinion was intensified two 
nights later when Kirk rang the door-bell to ask 
if his brother was with the Masons. 

“It’s quarter of ten,” he explained, “‘and Al- 
lan is usually home from school by 9.30; I 
thought he might have stopped in here first. 
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Anyway, Ill take Bims off of your hands.” 

The little dog had been sleeping on the sofa 
and, scenting the prospect of a walk, he now 
scrambled down and threw himself enthusias- 
tically upon Kirk. 

Cordy and Glenna had heen making the 
favors for the dinner table, and Cordy held out 
the box of gumdrops from which they had fash- 
ioned the quaint little figures. There was prac- 
tically nothing Cordy could not do with a gum 
drop and some chocolate icing and a brush. 

“Thank you—” Kirk helped himself. “No, 
Bims, get down. Isn’t there something I can do 
to help you? It must be a lot of work to—to— 
think about a dinner,” he fumbled uncertainly. 

Cordy shook her head in smiling negative. 

“It’s nothing but fun,” she assured the visitor 
expertly. 

The imp of perversity, which seemed to afflict 
Glenna whenever Kirk Harrison appeared on 
the scene, urged the younger sister to speech. 

“The turkey,” she said placidly, “won’t go in 
the oven.” 

Cordy looked distressed, but Glenna hur- 
ried on. 
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“All the turkeys we’ve measured, are too high 
for the oven,” she explained. “I told Cordy she 
could mash one a little on top, but she says it 
spoils the looks of a turkey to mash it before it 
is carved. Do you know how to carve?” she 
added suddenly. 

As suddenly the gray eyes crinkled with 
laughter and Kirk Harrison grinned at his tor- 
mentor disarmingly. 

“No, I don’t,” he confessed, “but I’m an oven 
expert. I wonder if you would let me look at 
yours? That is, if you don’t think I’m display- 
ing too great anxiety about the turkey?” 

They trooped out into the kitchen and Kirk 
deftly manipulated the mysterious shelves so 
that presently a wide, high and empty oven 
yawned, large enough, surely, to roast the eight 
pound turkey Cordy had in mind. 

After he had gone, taking the uneasy Bims 
with him, Cordy looked reproachfully at an un- 
repentant Glenna. 

“I can’t help it, Cordy,” said the culprit, nib- 
bling a gum drop. “TI like to make him look as 
though he wished he could shake me. I wonder 
where Allan was—Kirk always expects him to 
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come home from night school at the exact same 
minute every night.” 

Hours later, Glenna woke from a sound sleep 
to hear Bims give two sharp, short barks. She 
wondered drowsily what had roused him and 
then drifted off, luxuriously incurious and un- 
worried, to dreamless slumber that lasted til) 
morning. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE COST OF GALLANTRY 


LLAN inserted his key in the lock cau- 

A tiously. His hands were numb and for 

a moment he feared that the chain was 

on the door. In that case there would be noth- 

ing to do but ring the bell—the despised shrill 

bell that could be heard by every other tenant 
on the floor. 

But the key turned stiffly and the door opened 
for him. From somewhere out of the darkness 
within, Bims barked sharply. As a watch dog 
he was determined to do his duty. | 

“Oh, shut up!” groaned the exasperated Al- 
lan. “Keep still, can’t you? All right, old fel- 
low—all right, I tell you!” 

For Bims was dancing around him, the little 
dog’s nails scratching on the bare floor, his 
whimpers of ecstatic delight and lunges against 
the wall as he launched at Allan and missed him 


in the dark, sounding to the boy whose one de- 
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sire was for quiet, as loud as an official salute of 
guns. 

To reach his room it was necessary to pass the 
living-room and as he tiptoed past the entrance a 
light was switched on. 

“Well?” said Kirk’s voice levelly. 

Allan blinked a little in the sudden glow. He 
saw that his brother was fully dressed and had 
evidently been reading. A book was open on 
his lap and the floor lamp, tilted to face the door, 
was at his elbow. 

“What are you sitting up for?” Allan asked 
resentfully. 

“For you, naturally,” replied Kirk. “Do you 
realize that it is half past three?” 

“No—honest?”—in spite of himself Allan’s 
tone was startled and shocked. “I’ll bet I’ve 
walked five miles. Gee, what a night!” he 
groaned, flinging himself on the heavy stuffed 
davenport beside the lamp and burying his head 
in the pillows. 

Kirk reached over and dragged him, not un- 
gently, to a sitting position. 

“Get up,” he said decidedly. “You can’t lie 
there—you’ll be asleep in five minutes and I 
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don’t intend to have the job of getting you to 
bed. And you might as well get it off your 
chest now for whatever is coming to you won’t 
be postponed. Why didn’t you come home from 
night school?” 

“TI didn’t go,” mumbled Allan. 

“Why not?” 

Allan sighed. He was tired and sleepy but 
Kirk was neither, apparently, and evasion would 
be wasted effort with those steady gray eyes so 
intently studying him. 

“One of the boys,” Allan explained labori- 
ously, “thought it would be fun if went to the 
movies instead of to school. About six of us 
went and some of the girls went, too.” 

“Girls?” repeated Kirk incredulously. 

Allan always insisted he didn’t know what to 
say to a girl. He was comfortable when with 
Glenna because, so he said, she didn’t expect him 
to always talk. But his experience with the 
majority of girls his own age had been that they 
laughed at nothing and expected to be perpet- 
ually amused and entertained. 

“Well, go on,” Kirk said. 

“I didn’t know any of the girls were going,” 
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declared Allan dejectedly. “That was Tom’s 
idea; and after we came out of the movies, he 
asked us all over to his house to listen to the 
radio.” 

“Where were his parents?’ Kirked injected 
quickly. 

“Why right there—why?” asked Allan in ob- 
vious surprise. 

“Were they willing to have the radio going 
till this time in the morning?” Kirk inquired 
curiously. 

Allan sighed again and rubbed his hair fret- 
fully. 

“Everybody went home at eleven o’clock,” he 
said distinctly, “but Tom said I’d have to take 
one of the girls home; the other boys knew 
where she lived and they went off without ask- 
ing her. It was a mean trick and I told Tom 
so. Bert King was her cousin and he ought to 
have taken her home himself.” 

“I assume,” murmured Kirk, gazing at the 
disheveled young person huddled disconsolately 
on the davenport, “that this young woman div 
not live in China?” 

“Well, she might just as well,” Allan retorted 
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with deepening gloom. ‘The minute she told 
me she lived at the end of the Garwood bus line, 
I knew why none of the other fellows had wanted 
to take her home.” 
_ “Fine brand of gallantry,” commented Kirk 
dryly. “Go on—you took her home?” 

“Say, I’m sleepy,” Allan resented. 

“So am I—go on,” said Kirk. 

There was no help for it. Allan “went on.” 

“Of course we'd just missed a bus—Tom’s 
mother kept us so long saying good by. After 
eleven the buses only run every half hour. I had 
to take her into a drug store and buy her a sun- 
dae, and. y 

Kirk’s lips twitched. 

“What did you talk about?” he asked quickly. 

“Nothing,” said Allan doggedly. “I didn’t 
have anything to say, so I didn’t say anything. 
She wanted a sundae and she ordered a forty 
cent one and I only had three quarters in my 
pocket, after the movies. The fare to the end 
of the line is twenty cents and I had to ride 
back, didn’t I?” 

“You did,” Kirk agreed. “How did you man- 
age under the circumstances?” 
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“TI told her to take something for fifteen cents 
and she got mad and said she had her own bus 
money and didn’t need anyone to take her 
home,” reported Allan conscientiously. 

“T felt like a fool with the soda clerk listening 
in, but I wasn’t going to let her go home alone, 
especially as she’d told me she lived about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the bus station. I figured it 
would be midnight before we got to the end of 
the line. Catch Glenna Mason making a row 
in a drug store like that!” 

“No, Glenna wouldn’t,” said Kirk quietly. 

Allan sighed and absently stroked Bims who 
had collapsed in a faithful little heap at his feet. 

“Honest, I’m through with girls!’ he burst 
out as the sense of his wrongs mounted above his 
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fatigue. 

“That girl rowed so much about the sundae 
and then sulked and wouldn’t have anything, 
and finally thought she’d take hot chocolate, that 
we missed the half past eleven bus!” 

“Good grief!” said Kirk with sincerity. 

“T was mad myself then,” Allan confided. 
“There wasn’t any other place to wait so we 
hung around the drug store and at twelve o’clock 
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the man shut up the place and we had to wait 
outside. The bus was ten minutes late and 
something was the matter with the heat and I 
thought we’d freeze to death before we got to 
Garwood. There was quite a lot of ice and the 
bus skidded some—the driver said his brakes 
weren’t very good and I guess they weren't. 
But he might better have kept still because 
there was a man on board who said he wouldn’t 
ride in a bus where the brakes weren’t inspected 
regularly; he made the driver stop to let him 
off and he took his name and license number and 
the rest of us thought we’d be stuck in the coun- 
try all night.” 

“Just what time did you get this girl to her 
home?” inquired Kirk with some wonder. 

“It was quarter of one when we got to the 
last stop,” Allan answered. “And cold! I'll 
bet it was blowing sixty miles an hour. Ever 
been to Garwood?” 

“Once,” said Kirk. “Don’t get off the track.” 

“I’m not getting off the track,” Allan re- 
joined in sleepy dignity. “I’ve never been in the 
place before to-night, and it seems there’s a side- 
walk on one side of the street and none on the 
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other. Helen said her house was a quarter of a 
mile from the station and we started to walk 
down this sidewalk. We were passing one of 
the arc lights when I heard someone calling after 
us. It was a woman and she was yelling, “Wait 
till I get my hands on you!’ ” 

“Don’t wake the neighbors,” cautioned Kirk 
as Bims pricked up his ears and growled throat- 
ily. “Who was it?” 

“Helen said it was her mother and she wanted 
me to run off before she caught up with us,” Al- 
Jan said in a lowered tone. 

“She said her mother would be terribly angry 
and that she would blame me. I didn’t see what 
she could blame me for and I wasn’t going off 
and leave a girl to face the music, so we both 
waited. And in a minute a little bit of a woman 
came up, all out of breath, and boxed Helen’s 
ears as hard as she could.” 

“Rather public,” suggested Kirk, trying not 
to laugh. 

“O, there wasn’t a soul around,” Allan ex- 
plained hastily. ‘And before I knew what she 
was doing, she boxed my ears, too.” 

He rubbed his ears tenderly. 
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“Tt was all Helen’s fault,” he said, chivalry 
probably being at a low ebb at that hour of the 
morning. 

“Her mother cooled down a bit after she hit 
me and she told me Helen hadn’t been home at 
all after school and she and her grandmother 
were worried to death about her. They didn’t 
know where she was or where she had gone and 
Mrs. Herbert—that was her name—had been 
meeting every bus since seven o'clock. I don’t 
see how she happened to miss the one we came 
on, but I’m glad she did; I wouldn’t stand for 
having my ears boxed in front of a lot of silly 
passengers.” 

“T rather sympathize with Mrs. Herbert, I 
think,” drawled Kirk coolly. “It doesn’t help 
one’s temper to be forced to wait several hours 
with only anxious and worried thoughts for com- 
pany.” 

“You don’t have to worry about me,” Allan 
maintained obstinately. “I expected to be home 
before eleven. And I didn’t know I was going 
to cut night school until I met Tom, so how 
could I tell you that?” 

“You couldn’t, naturally, but not for that rea- 
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son,” said Kirk, tossing his book on the table. 
“T still don’t see why you lingered till half past 
three.” 

“Oh—” Allan jerked his mind back to his 
Garwood experiences. “Why, you see Helen’s 
mother talked so much and asked us so many 
questions, she made me miss the half past one 
bus. When I got back to the station I found 
there wouldn’t be another till half past two— 
not many people go from Garwood to the city 
that late, of course, and they cut down the 
schedule.” 

“Where on earth did you wait? Were you 
cold?” asked Kirk, staring in some amazement 
at his younger brother. 

“There is a station, but it’s dirty and smelly,” 
Allan testified. “They had a stove in it, but the 
fire wasn’t much. The man next to me couldn’t 
stay awake and he kept falling over on me. 
Gee, maybe I wasn’t glad when I heard the 
old bus rumbling around the curve in the road.” 

He looked hopefully at Kirk. 

“T’ve got to get up at half past six,” he re- 
minded him. “This has been without exception, 
the punkest night I ever put in; I haven’t any 
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money to buy lunch with to-morrow and I sup- 
pose you’re so mad you won’t write me an ab- 
sence excuse for school.” 

Kirk rose, yawning. 

“Far be it from me to add to your troubles,” 
he observed gravely. “If you’re not convinced 
that it pays in the end to play the game fair, you 
will be when you get slept out. Here’s a dollar 
to carry you to pay day, and I’ll have an absence 
excuse ready for you to-morrow night. Now 
Jet’s make the most of the couple of hours left 
to us. Your sorrows will seem more bearable if 
you get in a short nap.” 

Allan, desperately sleepy when roused by the 
alarm clock at the usual hour, 6:30, was more 
than ever sure that the presence of girls had 
brought about his predicament of the evening 
before. 

“I’m through with girls,” he informed Kirk, 
as they prepared their hasty breakfast. “I 
dreamed I was going around and around in a 
bus and Helen Herbert was throwing bricks of 
ice cream at me. The next place I go, if there is 
a girl there, I’m going to get up and come 
home.” 
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But Glenna took this statement lightly when 
he repeated it to her. 

“How can you come to Christmas dinner, 
then?” she teased him. 

“You and Cordy,” said the harassed Allan 
fervently, “are different.” 


CHAPTER X 


OLIVE HARRISON 


66 ORDY! Come quick—it’s a box for 
; youl” Glenna’s voice rose excitedly 
as she closed the door after the deliv- 

ery boy. 

“From the florist’s,” she added blissfully. 

Cordy, a blue bungalow apron covering her 
from chin to the hem of her skirt, turned a 
flushed face from the sink. Glenna had rushed 
to the kitchen without waiting for any response, 

“For me?” said the smiling girl who was cut- 
ting up bread crumbs. “Darling, are you sure?” 

Glenna thrust the long narrow box into her 
arms. 

“Of course it’s for you,” she declared vigor-~ 
ously. “I read the tag; want the scissors? Here 
they are. Who do you suppose sent them? Isn’t 
it fun to get a surprise! I wonder if anybody 
will ever send me flowers?” 

Cordy dried her hands and took the scissors. 
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“T don’t see who could be sending me any— 
Oh!” she broke off softly. 

Glenna looked down into a mass of crimson 
roses. A heavenly fragrance filled the tiny 
kitchen. Dark red, glowing, resting on a bed of 
fresh green leaves and ferns, the exquisite, heavy 
buds seemed almost wax in their perfection. 

“Oh-h, Cordy, you love red roses so!” cried 
Glenna in a transport of delight. ‘““Where’s the 
card—where did they come from?” 

Cordy had already found the small white en- 
velope, but her exploring fingers had also 
touched something else. She drew out an old- 
fashioned nosegay, wreathed around with a stiff 
paper frill. 

“To Glenna who is like my grandmother’s 
garden,” read the little card attached. 

“Well—I never!” the startled Glenna pro- 
nounced. “I’m not a bit like anybody’s garden. 
But aren’t they lovely flowers! Who on earth 
sent them, Cordy?” 

“Kirk,” said Cordy, lifting her roses from the 
box. “Kirk Harrison. Only smell these, 
Glenna.” 

Glenna obediently sniffed, but her eyes were 
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on her sister. Cordy’s cheeks were pink, her 
eyes like stars. With the red roses clasped to 
her blue apron she made a vivid picture well 
worth looking at. 

“Do you suppose his sister will come this 
morning?” asked Glenna speculatively. 

“I hope she does,” Cordy returned briskly, 
filling a vase with water and beginning to ar- 
range her flowers. 

“Kirk does so much for her it seems a little 
hard on him—and Allan—that they can not be 
together Christmas Day.” 

“I wonder what she looks like?” mused 
Glenna, who liked to know the color of people’s 
hair and eyes, ete. 

As a matter of fact, she soon had an oppor- 
tunity to judge. Cordy, not sure of the amount 
of stuffing the turkey would require, had not 
enough stale bread on hand and was forced to 
use the fresh loaf she had reserved for the din- 
ner. This meant Glenna would have to go to the 
delicatessen store—always open—and get an- 
other loaf of bread. 

She set off blithely and had reached the vesti- 
bule when, as she jerked back the heavy front 
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door, she saw that someone was inspecting the 
mail-boxes. 

“They all look alike,” said a rather petulant 
voice. “Can you tell me which is the Harrison 
bell?” 

It was Olive Harrison, of course. Glenna 
saw Allan’s description had been conservative. 
Olive was more than “awfully pretty’—she was 
beautiful. She was tall—Glenna did so long to 
be tall!—she was slender, with an exquisitely 
modeled face and brown eyes so dark they were 
almost black. And her clothes! 

“All brown,” Glenna later reported to Cordy, 
“brown fur coat, brown hat, brown suede shoes 
with cut steel buckles and brown silk stockings. 
Her purse was brown suede and her gloves were, 
too. And she had a choker around her neck that 
must have been topazes.” 

“Do you live here?’ asked Olive, conversa- 
tionally, as Glenna indicated the right bell with 
an expert finger. 

“Oh, yes, my sister Cordelia and I have the 
apartment across the hall from your brothers,” 
the friendly Glenna volunteered. “There the 
door is clicking—that’s for you.” 
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“How funny!” said Olive, but whether she 
had reference to the door or to something else 
was not clear. 

“How far up do I go?’ she asked over her 
shoulder, adding, “I’ve been here only once be- 
fore and I don’t remember how many stairs I 
climbed.” 

“It’s the top floor,” said Glenna, turning to 
go out. 

“You're as pretty as you can be, Olive Harri- 
son,” she mused to herself as she hurried through 
the cold air, noting absently how charming the 
wreaths that hung in the windows of the houses 
and apartments looked, “‘you’re almost as pretty 
as Cordy; but I don’t think you’re very bright. 
If I had ever been to see my brother, I think I 
could manage to remember which floor he 
lived on.” 

She told Cordy about Olive as together the 
sisters set the table. The turkey—which “fitted” 
the oven as though made for it—filled the small 
apartment with the most tantalizing delicious 
odors each time Cordy opened the door to baste 
the handsome bird. The table looked very 
pretty, with some of the red roses and ferns for 
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a centerpiece and the plain gold and white china 
that was all that was left of the dishes with 
which Mr. and Mrs. Mason had started house- 
keeping. The grotesque little gumdrop favors 
which Glenna and Cordy had made, stood sturd- 
ily at each place and a streamer of red baby 
ribbon led from each to the tiny wreaths of holly 
which made a mat for each water glass. 

“No one will ever guess I made those wreaths 
out of a fifteen cent bunch of holly,” remarked 
Glenna with pardonable satisfaction. “I wish 
we had some red candles, Cordy, and some gor- 
geous silver candlesticks.” 

“TI think candles at two o’clock in the after- 
noon look silly,” Cordy pronounced sensibly, 
“and the table is so small that candlesticks would 
take up the room we need for serving. The only 
thing that worries me is what shall we do if some- 
one drops a fork?” 

“Pick it up and get him another,” said Glenna 
easily. 

“We only have four,’ Cordy pointed out. 
“As it is I’ll have to wash them before we serve 
the pie; if a fork or knife is dropped, don’t look 
at me. I'll simply have to get up—or you will 
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—and slip out in the kitchen, wash it, and bring 
it back.” 

“Well, it isn’t as though we had a waiter hov- 
ering in the background to look disapproving,” 
comforted Glenna. 

Cordy laughed and said she didn’t mean to 
suggest that their guests were in the habit of 
knocking the silverware off the table, it was 
merely, she explained, that the limited supply 
made her a little nervous. 

With the table ready, the vegetables cooked 
and placed where they would keep hot, the tur- 
key on the largest platter and the gravy made, 
it was but the work of a moment to slip into 
best frocks. 

“Even though we'll have to be careful in the 
kitchen,” mumbled Glenna, struggling with a 
snap on her blue silk. 

Some of the red had worn off her hair, but 
enough remained to give it a distinct Titian 
cast. Her dress was no bluer than her eyes 
and a lovely color mounted high under the 
brown lashes. Someone coming up behind her 
dropped a light kiss on the tip of her pretty 
nose as Glenna thrust her glowing face trium- 
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phantly through the narrow opening of her frock. 

“Cordy, you look too sweet for—for any- 
thing!” cried Glenna fervently. 

‘Darling, you’re prejudiced, but I love to 
hear you talk extravagantly,” Cordy returned, 
smiling into the glass over Glenna’s shoulder. 

Cordy was, in fact, so lovely she was rather 
breath-taking. Glenna stared at her as though 
seeing her for the first time. Cordy’s face was 
too thin, perhaps, but her magnificent eyes, her 
even white teeth, and the exquisite cloudy black 
hair that framed the flushed cheeks were all quite 
perfect. 

She wore her one good dress, a black velvet. 
It was two years old now and Cordy had made 
it in the first place from an old frock one of Mrs. 
John’s boarders had given her. The lace collars 
and cuffs Cordy had worked herself, spending 
precious time and eyesight and often sewing 
when she should have been resting. But she 
had never had a more becoming gown. 

It was a wonder Kirk Harrison could carve as 
well as he did, with such a hostess at his elbow, 
to say nothing of the distraction of the concen- 
trated gaze of Glenna and Allan, who might 
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have been taking lessons in turkey-carving, so 
intently did they follow every movement of the 
knife. In the end it was too much for Kirk. 

“Why can’t you kids pass the salt or do some- 
thing useful?” the harassed carver demanded. 
“If you’re expecting to see a wing fly off and 
hit Bims, you’re only wasting your time. It 
won’t happen.” 

The Harrisons and Bims had arrived 
promptly at quarter of two. Previously Glenna 
and Cordy had run into the Fritz apartment to 
take Mrs. Fritz a dish of the chocolate raisins 
Cordy made so nicely, and to carry Christmas 
greetings to the couple. 

They had found Mrs. Fritz surrounded with 
opened and unopened Christmas parcels, a pile 
of letters and postal cards and packages, a gay 
little tinsel-trimmed tree affixed to the foot of 
her bed—and gray and patient and persistently 
merry, her husband seated beside her. Glenna 
wondered how he could smile at them. 

“People are always sweet to me, but this year 
they’ve been nicer than ever,” said Mrs. Fritz as 
Glenna kissed her. “Everyone in the house has 
been in to see me and if I ate half the things 
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they’ve promised to send in I’d be dead with in- 
digestion to-morrow. I tell Father that anyone 
who says this isn’t a kind and friendly world 
has only himself to blame; the man or woman 
who can’t get on will find it is his or her fault. 
I have always found everyone ready to meet me 
more than half way.” 

Glenna did not dare to look at Mr. Fritz. . He 
stili came and went at his usual hours, still 
haunted the employment agencies, still read the 
“Help Wanted” columns in the daily papers. 

“Tf his wife finds it a kind world, it is because 
he has made it so for her,” thought Glenna im- 
patiently. “No one ever tried to make it a kind 
place for him.” 

She and Cordy had to go back to be ready for 
their guests and to Glenna it seemed, as Mr. 
Fritz went to the door with them and wished 
them—so bravely—a Merry Christmas, that the 
elderly man’s shoulders stooped more and that 
the gray hair was changing to white. Why, he 
was really an old man! 

But she forgot the Fritz’ family, when Bims’ 
bark sounded outside the door and she opened 
it to see him sitting sedately on his haunches, 
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waving his forepaws gracefully in the air. Kirk 
and Allan stood behind him, smiling, Allan with 
a large box in his hands. 

“That’s Bims’ Christmas present to you,” ex- 
plained Allan, as Glenna fell upon the little dog 
with a shriek of delight. “I’ve been training 
him for weeks—do you like it?” 

“It’s perfectly wonderful!’ Glenna assured 
him enthusiastically. ‘Look, Cordy, did you 
ever see anything so cunning? Sit up Bims— 
show us how bright you are!” 

Laughing and talking, they all made their 
way to the tiny living-room, where Allan, some- 
what diffidently, presented Glenna and Cordy 
with the box which proved to be chocolates. 

“Most girls like ’em,” he said gruffly, so mani- 
festly relieved to have discharged that courtesy, 
that Cordy mercifully cut short Glenna’s rap- 
tures and led her guests to the table. 

There really was no room to move about un- 
less one did sit down at the table. Set for four, 
it took up practically all the free space in the 
room. Cordy took up the food and Glenna car- 
ried it in and in a few moments Kirk had ear- 
nestly set to work to carve the turkey. 
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It was then he suggested to Glenna and Allan 
that he could do with a little less attention. 

Thus adjured, Allan turned abruptly, mean- 
ing to speak to Cordy. His arm brushed the 
cloth, caught in a bit of baby ribbon, and a fork 
clattered to the floor. 


CHAPTER XI 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


OOD grac-ious!”” gasped Glenna, for- 
getting all warnings. 


Allan blushed hotly and Kirk glared 
at his unfortunate brother. 

“Glenna—” began Cordy and then she 
laughed. 

It was impossible to look grave when Cordy 
tilted up her chin and laughed and Glenna 
giggled, too. 

“Darling, pick it up while I explain,” said 
Cordy, sending a reassuring twinkle toward the 
distressed Allan. 

Glenna, out in the kitchen, heard her telling 
the guests how the possibility of a dropped fork 
had weighed on both hostesses. 

“Never mind—if we had plenty of silver we 
might be afraid of burglars,” concluded Cordy 
as Glenna restored the fork to its proper place. 
“Pass Allan the bread, Glenna, please.” 
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The dinner was delicious—everyone said so. 
Bims, lying on one corner of the rug, probably 
thought that they remained too long over the 
meal, laughing and talking and receiving “sec- 
ond helpings”; a hungry little dog had to sniff 
the appetizing odors for what seemed a long 
time before Glenna took pity on him and called 
him out to the kitchen. There he had a tin plate 
with some of every dish offered him and though 
Allan insisted he wouldn’t eat turnips or nuts, 
Bims polished the plate valiantly and left noth- 
ing but an almond shell which he could hardly 
be expected to enjoy. 

They were lingering over their dessert, when 
Glenna spoke of the girl in the brown fur coat. 

“I think I saw your sister Olive this morn- 
ing,” she remarked, as Cordy served the tiny 
cups of black coffee. 

“Yes, she looked in for fifteen minutes or so,” 
assented Kirk, his eyes on the graceful hands 
so quietly busy with the little silver cheese knife. 

Cordy glanced up from her task swiftly. 

“Glenna says she is beautiful,” she said 
warmly. “You must be so proud of her.” 

“You ought to hear Olive sing,” declared 
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Allan. “But she can’t cook worth a cent,” he 
added regretfully. 

Cordy and Glenna laughed, but Kirk was seri- 
ous enough. 

“No, of course she can’t cook,” he agreed. 
“She learns nothing as useful as that. I don’t 
see why a school like Miss Fithian’s, can’t teach 
their girls useful things, at the same time they 
teach them French and music and—and deport- 
ment.” 

Glenna wanted to smile at the old-fashioned 
word, but kept her dancing eyes on her plate. 
Allan, feeling under no restriction, gave a pro- 
digious sniff. 

“Deportment, my eye!” he choked. “All 
those girls think of is dancing and something to 
wear. I’ll bet Olive doesn’t know as much arith- 
metic as I do; and I’ve seen samples of her de- 
port—” he broke off in some confusion. 

Kirk put down his coffee cup. If he had 
meant to address his brother, he changed his 
mind. 

“Can Glenna cook?” he askéd of Cordy. 

The lovely figure in the black velvet frock 
straightened ever so little, 
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“She can cook an entire meal very nicely,” 
said Cordy’s gentle voice. “Of course she has 
never attempted anything elaborate, but plain 
cooking is more apt to be needed in every-day 
living. And Glenna is learning how to market, 
too, this winter.” 

Kirk’s gaze shifted contemplatively to 
Glenna. She looked at him a bit distrustfully, 
unconscious that her candid eyes spoke for her. 

“TI don’t like you,” those blue eyes announced 
plainly. “I think you are too critical.” 

Cordy made a motion as though to rise. 

“Will you let Allan and me do the dishes?” 
asked Kirk eagerly. “You two girls just sit 
down and rest and we'll clear away; it will do 
us good after the dinner we’ve eaten. I’ve been 
fearful for Allan for the last twenty minutes, 
but I didn’t like to mention it.” 

Allan grinned and plucked hopefully at the 
tablecloth. 

“Do I take this off?’ he asked. 

Cordy took command then and in a few min- 
utes they were all at work, keeping out of each 
other’s way with some difficulty, and tripping 
over the ecstatic Bims who, stuffed as full as the 
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turkey had been, said Allan, would persist in 
making the journey from kitchen to the dinner 
table with a different person each time. 

But the cramped space made it all the more 
fun and as they laughed and compared house- 
keeping notes—Kirk’s mistakes connected with 
his household management had been many and 
varied and he sent the girls into peals of mirth 
as he gravely recounted his absurd mishaps—the 
food was put away, the dishes scraped and the 
table folded up out of the way in the living 
room. 

“T wouldn’t mind keeping house if there was 
a family of us,” confided Allan to Glenna as to- 
gether they dried the plates Cordy had washed. 
“The way it is now I wouldn’t wash the dishes 
more than once a day, or every other day, if Kirk 
didn’t have such a fit about it. I don’t see any 
harm in leaving a few plates around.” 

“Cordy and I don’t mind the dishes,” Glenna 
related in turn, “because there are so few; if 
you’d ever washed and dried dishes in a boarding 
house, you might have something to complain 
of. The cook was always leaving when we lived 
at Mrs. John’s and Cordy used to help with the 
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dishes:then. And there never was enough hot 
water, either.” 

Kirk had taken in the few precious china cof- 
fee cups and Cordy had followed him to show 
him where they went on the narrow corner 
shelves that were all the china closet the apart- 
ment allowed. 

“Say, Glenna,” Allan spoke in a low tone and 
hurriedly, “did you see what kind of a car Olive 
came in this morning?” 

“Why—no,” said Glenna, surprised. “No, I 
didn’t Allan. I didn’t know she came in a car 
—I suppose I took it for granted she used 
the bus.” 

“Sure you didn’t see a cream-colored Fox, 
with green wire wheels and a rumble seat and a 
collapsible top and two spares?” Allan urged, 
still speaking in that curiously repressed tone. 

Glenna shook her head. She looked at Allan 
in puzzled amazement. 

“Maybe it was a Nola,” said Allan hurriedly. 
“Little green car with a long striped hood and a 
big trunk on behind.” 

Glenna stared helplessly. 

“T don’t know one car from another,” she pro- 
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tested. “There wasn’t any car in front of the 
house—I’m sure of that, or I would have re- 
membered it. There was a dark blue sedan 
across the street, with a chauffeur waiting and 
the brightest nickle trimming I ever saw; when 
the sun glanced on it the glare hurt my eyes.” 

“That’s all right then,” said Allan in evident 
relief. “Aunt Em brought her—or at least sent 
her in the car.” 

Naturally Glenna was highly curious, but she 
had no opportunity to ask any questions. Kirk 
was back and he and Cordy, it seemed, had de- 
cided that the day was too fine to be spent wholly 
indoors. 

“Hurry up, and we'll take a walk,” said Kirk, 
lifting the meat platter with respectful care. 
“It won’t be dark for an hour yet and Miss 
Mason says she hasn’t been out to-day at all.” 

Bims began to bark madly, his usual perform- 
ance when he heard the word “walk.” The dish- 
washing ended in a whirlwind of energy that yet 
resulted in the perfect order and cleanliness that 
was characteristic of the state in which Cordy 
always left a room. 

Kirk and Allan went back to their apartment 
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to get their hats and overcoats, and Glenna scat- 
tered bread crumbs on the tin roof below their 
windows, while Cordy changed her thin pumps 
for her more sensible walking shoes. 

“That one greedy sparrow takes everything 
in sight,” scolded Glenna, closing the window 
dexterously. 

Cordy was inspecting her coat critically. 

“I didn’t think it was quite so shabby,” she 
mourned, “but of course it is the third winter. 
I’ll have to plan to get a new one next winter 
I’m afraid.” 

“When I have a job,” proclaimed Glenna, 
“you're going to have the most expensive black 
furs I can get you—some kind of a coat with 
perfectly huge lynx collars and cuffs. 

“Meanwhile,” she added with the sudden de- 
scent to practicality that was one of her charms, 
“why don’t you wear some of those roses? 
They’ll look lovely, even on an old coat.” 

“Perhaps I will,” said Cordy, putting her coat 
across one of the chairs. 

The latch had been left off and Bims, whisk- 
ing in, heralded the return of Allan and Kirk. 
Glenna, her hat on her head and her coat on her 
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arm, found herself standing by Kirk at the cen- 
ter table. 

“TI wanted a caramel to eat on the way down 
stairs,” said Glenna frankly, exploring the top 
layer of the box. 

Then something, almost against her will, 
moved her to say, “What made you say that— 
that I was like your grandmother’s garden?” 

Kirk’s gray eyes, slightly mischievous, glanced 
at her, then shifted again to Allan who was 
painstakingly bent on making Bims sit up 
straight. 

“Because you are,” said Kirk. 

Glenna’s own eyes studied her little bouquet 
in the small crystal bowl. 

“What grew in your grandmother’s garden?” 
she asked suspiciously. 

“Well—snapdragon,” drawled Kirk signifi- 
cantly. 

Then, as Glenna flashed a furious look at him, 
he added swiftly—“And clove pinks, the sweet- 
est and sturdiest flower that grows. Also pan- 
sies, which my grandmother never called other 


than ‘Heartease.’” 
“Oh!” said Glenna softly. 
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She was silent for a fraction of a second, be- 
fore it flashed across her mind that she had not 
read the card with Cordy’s flowers. 

“What is Cordy like?” she demanded directly. 

Kirk did not answer immediately and some 
quality in his silence made Glenna turn to look 
at him. He was gazing at Cordy, who stood be- 
fore the narrow mirror hung above the marble- 
topped table on which rested the vase of red 
roses. She had pulled a close-fitting brimless 
little black hat over her beautiful hair and down 
to her shining eyes. She was smiling at her own 
image in the glass as she fastened a spray of 
two red roses to the shabby cloth of the well- 
brushed black coat. | 

Kirk gave his answer without moving his eyes, 

“I have not—words,” he said very quietly. 


CHAPTER XII 


WINTER COMES 


A HEY had a gay, long tramp, through 
the almost deserted streets and when, as 
they were turning homeward, a light snow 

began to fall, it was difficult to tell whether 

Bims, Glenna or Allan were the most delighted. 

“There’s a good hill, two blocks over, where 
we can coast,” explained Allan, “if there is ever 
snow enough. I wish it would snow every day 
during vacation, so I could have some fun.” 

He was referring to the vacation in the city 
public schools which released him from attend~ 
ance at the night classes till after the holidays. 

“Look, Glenna!” he said excitedly a moment 
later. “Look! There’s a Nola—you can tell 
by the hood!” 

Glenna obediently stared at a smart roadster 
that shot past them and turned the corner with a 
reckless disregard of traffic rules. 


“T don’t see how you know one car from an- 
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other,’ marveled Glenna, tugging at Bims’ 
leash. The little dog was intent on investigating 
an alluring alley-way. 

“Bims! Come out of that!” roared Allan and 
Kirk looked a mild remonstrance over his shoul- 
der. He and Cordy were a few steps ahead. 

“Tt’s easy,” went on Allan, meaning the abil- 
ity to name the various makes of motor cars. 
“No two are exactly alike. I’ve seen Olive out 
in a Nola two or three times and lately she’s been 
riding in a Fox. That’s a good-looking one.” 

He had lowered his voice and Glenna instinc- 
tively sensed that he did not wish Kirk to hear 
his comments. 

“I suppose your sister has friends with lovely 
cars,” said Glenna, thinking of the beautiful 
girl who had not remembered on which floor her 
brothers lived. 

“Well, if she has, she isn’t supposed to be do- 
ing much driving during the school term,” A1- 
Jan returned. 

“Miss Fithian tells everyone her girls are 
carefully supervised,’ he continued scornfully. 
“T’ll bet if Kirk knew half the things Olive did 
he’d send her to public school.” 
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“Oh, don’t be silly,” said Glenna a little loft- 
uy, “girls in schools like that can’t even write 
letters unless the teachers approve of their cor- 
respondents. Amber Dale told me. Besides, 
if your sister does go automobiling, this Miss 
Fithian must know all about the boys she goes 
with.” 

“It’s easy enough to make friends with day- 
boarders,” Allan revealed. “Olive probably 
knows some girls with brothers and she gets per- 
mission to spend a week-end with the girls. I 
saw her down town before Christmas with two 
of the silliest looking girls I ever saw in my 
life.” 

Glenna intimated frostily that his experiences 
might have been limited and Allan, genuinely 
bewildered, asked why she should feel called 
upon to take Olive’s part, and they were in a 
fair way to have a tiff, when Bims dashed ahead 
and so thoroughly tangled himself up with 
Cordy and a young winter-killed tree, that be- 
fore they were released, the slight tension was re- 
laxed and Glenna and Allan were good friends 
again. 

Kirk was insistent that they let him take them 
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all to supper at some uptown restaurant and to 
Cordy’s urgent reminders of the turkey that was 
left and the half a mince pie waiting them, he 
answered that she had done enough work for 
that day. In the end he won the argument and 
they had the quaint fire-lit room of a little tea 
room on a side street quite to themselves for a 
happy three-quarters of an hour. 

Cordy took off her coat and the firelight 
played over her black velvet frock and the 
creamy throat and lit a hundred answering 
beams in her gentle smiling eyes. She was so 
lovely that Glenna, used as she was to her love- 
liness, found herself watching the exquisite pro- 
file as her sister talked across the table to Kirk 
and Allan. 

There were tall red candles on the table and 
fat wreaths of holly in the windows and the cur- 
tains were not drawn, so that from their table 
the four could look out at the snow-covered 
scene. 

“Just exactly like a Christmas card!” sighed 
Glenna blissfully. 

“What is?’ Allan demanded, looking sur- 
prised. 
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“Oh—everything! Snow outside and the 
lights streaming across the pavement, and 
wreaths in the window and we sitting here all 
cozy and warm. And that’s the loveliest 
whipped cream I ever tasted in my life!” finished 
up Glenna, with one of her sudden descents 
from the poetic to the practical. 

They lingered, loth to leave the fireplace, until 
several laughing groups came in to take posses- 
sion of near-by tables. Then the spell was 
broken and they woke up Bims, who had gone 


to sleep in the glow from the flames, and went 
merrily home, fighting a way through the whirl- 
ing snow flakes and arriving bright-eyed and 
snow-powdered to meet Mr. Fritz in the vesti- 
bule of the apartment house. 

“I’ve just been out to get Mother a little ice 
cream,” he explained, blinking because the wet 
snow had flown against his glasses. 

“Seems as if Mother gets a hankering for 
something cold and sweet before she goes to 
sleep. Looks like quite a storm, doesn’t it?” 

He looked tired and cold and Glenna noticed 
that he was wearing the same light overcoat he 
had worn during the fall. ? 
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“T think it’s a shame,” said Glenna vigorously, 
when she and Cordy were alone. 

“T wouldn’t send him down all those stairs on 
a cold, snowy night, to get me ice cream; how 
can people be so selfish!” 

“She doesn’t mean to be,’ Cordy declared 
gently, “and Mr. Fritz wouldn’t be happy un- 
less he was doing something to please her every 
minute. He is really happy, Glenna.” 

“We—ll,” demurred Glenna, “perhaps. But 
he can’t afford to buy ice cream every night. He 
ought to tell her so.” 

Glenna thought often of Mr. Fritz in the next 
few days. For one thing, the weather was 
abominable. ‘The snow turned to rain and the 
city streets were a mire of wet and dirt through 
which an unhappy army daily ploughed its way 
to work. Glenna saw Mr. Fritz each morning 
leaving the apartment house on schedule time, 
shoulders bent, eyes determinedly hopeful, to 
make the weary round of agencies and addresses 
offered in the classified “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisements. 

“What will they do,” worried Glenna help- 
lessly, “when the money in the savings bank is 
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gone? Mrs. Fritz will have to know then.” 

Allan, disconsolate at the loss of the promised 
coasting, basely deserted Kirk to work cross- 
word puzzles with Glenna in the pleasant little 
room where Cordy sat sewing under the light 
and the red roses dropped their petals now in 
fragrant disorder. 

“Kirk’s working,” reported Allan, in answer 
to Cordy’s polite inquiries. “He brings home a 
brief case full of stuff every night; Olive ran up 
a lot of bills before Christmas and Kirk has to 
plan to pay them.” 

Allan, thought Glenna privately, rather re- 
sented the amount of time and attention Kirk 
bestowed on their sister’s affairs. She strongly 
suspected that the younger brother’s plans were 
curtailed rather frequently, on the ground that 
to carry them out would take money needed for 
Olive’s many requirements. 

New Year’s Day came and went, an unevent- 
ful quiet holiday for Glenna and Cordy who 
took care of Bims while Kirk and Allan squired 
Olive to one of the large hotels for dinner and 
went with her afterward to call on the great- 
aunt whose fashionable luxurious home was 
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thrown open to an unending stream of friends 
exactly as it had been in her father’s time. 

“Five more nights,” said Allan regretfully, 
the evening after New Year’s Day, “five more 
nights and I’ll be dragged back to night school 
again. I don’t think education will ever do me 
much good if it is always as painful as this.” 

“There’s spring vacation,” Glenna reminded 
him sympathetically. 

“Besides it won’t always be painful,” said 
Cordy confidently. “Presently you'll get a 
little feeling of power as the result of knowing 
some one subject thoroughly; and after that 
you'll feel yourself growing as your knowledge 
grows.” 

Allan looked at her respectfully. 

“Will it be like that?” he said. 

Cordy’s clear shining eyes regarded him stead- 
fastly across the table. 

“Yes, I think so,” she said simply. 

A few days later the worst storm of the sea- 
son descended on the city. It began with a cold 
dismal rain which changed later to sleet and, a 
few hours after that, to driving snow, accom- 
panied by a heavy gale. 
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Glenna, coming home from the afternoon ses- 
sion of school, saw in Bims for the first time 
something of a liability. 

“I certainly don’t feel like taking you out,” 
she informed the little dog who was pawing her 
eagerly, “but I suppose you’ve been looking for- 
ward to it ever since noon. All right, come on, 
but I warn you if you chase any cats I’m coming 
straight home and leave you to your fate; I will 
not run two steps after you in weather like this.” 

But Bims, usually hilarious, “to the point of 
feeble-mindedness” as Allan had once observed, 
upon contact with the cold air, was quite content 
to keep close to Glenna’s heels as they faced 
the storm. His eyes watered as the stinging 
particles of snow hit them and when they turned 
a corner and met the full blast of the wind, Bims 
crawled cautiously around a mail box with an 
air so anxious as to be ludicrous. 

Two blocks of this traveling was enough to 
satisfy them both and Glenna retraced her steps 
thankfully. The apartment was deliciously 
warm and though she had been sure she had left 
her right foot outside in the snow, she was agree- 
ably surprised to find it still in her possession 
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and that the numbness yielded to the comfort- 
able temperature. 

“Cordy will about freeze,” thought Glenna, 
when warmed through, she went to the kitchen 
to start the dinner preparations. 

It was, manifestly, a night for baked potatoes 
and cream gravy and tiny little hot biscuits— 
Glenna determined the entire meal should be 
ready when Cordy came. 

“She will be so tired—the trolleys are so 
packed and jammed on stormy nights,” said 
Glenna to Bims. 

At half past five the potatoes were nearly 
done. Allan came and got the dog and Glenna 
thought it safe to put the biscuits in to bake. 
Cordy usually was home by half past five, but 
she might easily be delayed half an hour—it was 
not difficult to visualize the milling crowds about 
the trolleys and buses down town. 

At quarter past six, Glenna was vaguely un- 
easy. She wished they had a telephone, though 
for the matter of that Cordy could telephone 
Mrs. Hills if anything had gone wrong. 

“She may have tried to walk,” thought 
Glenna, putting a napkin over the biscuits and 
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surveying the shriveled skins of the potatoes dis- 
contentedly. “Lots of time when you can’t get 
on a trolley you think you'll make better time 
by walking. Only in this wind a 

By seven o'clock Glenna was definitely 
alarmed. Cordy had had time to walk home, 
she had had time to telephone if a traffic delay 
had kept her. When a step sounded in the hall 
outside. Glenna’s heart gave a great leap of 
thankfulness. 

Then the doorbell rang! 

“Why,” whispered Glenna through stiff lips, 
“why Cordy had her key!” 

The natural explanation asserted itself. 
Cordy’s fingers were too cold—she had rung the 
bell as the quickest means of getting in to the 
warmth and light awaiting her. 

Glenna hurried to the door and flung it open. 

A man in dark blue uniform with gleaming 
brass buttons looked down from a great height 
at her. 


‘CHAPTER XIII 


BAD NEWS 


LENNAY’S first feeling was one of as- 
tonishment. 


“Mason?” said the policeman inquir- 
ingly. 

Glenna found her voice. 

“T am Glenna Mason,” she said. 

And without warning her knees failed her, 
so that she clung to the knob of the door to keep 
from slipping to the floor. 

“Guess I’ll have to step in,’ 
officer, “there’s quite a lot to see to 

He followed Glenna the few steps to the 
living-room where the untouched table stood 
ready for Cordy. 

“Your mother?” he suggested expectantly. 

“My mother is dead,” said Glenna. “I am the 
only one home. My sister is usually here, but 
she is late.” 

“TI see,” 


a 


apologized the 
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small notebook from his pocket. “Isn’t there an 
aunt—or an older woman—or somebody—” he 
looked around vaguely, as though he suspected 
Glenna of concealing other members of the 
family for some purpose best known to herself. 

“My sister and I live here alone,” said Glenna. 
“Please, is there anything the matter?” 

She always remembered the genuine compas- 
sion in the broad, honest face and the troubled 
eyes of the blue-coated giant. 

“Why yes, there is something the matter,” he 
admitted slowly, “I was sent to tell you, but I 
hate to blurt it out like this. Your sister x 

Glenna had never fainted in her life. She 
did not faint now. But an awful cold shudder 
went through her body and she thought it queer 
that she could see nothing of the policeman ex- 
cept his face. His uniform seemed to have dis- 
solved and the flush, distressed face to be 
suspended at some distance in the air above her. 

“It’s like this,” said the officer, taking a fresh 
start. “Your sister was run down on her way 
home to-night; one of these murdering taxi 
drivers. They took her to the Memorial Hos- 
pital.” 
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“Is she—?’ Glenna could not finish the sen- 
tence. 

“Dead?” he completed matter-of-factly. “No, 
it didn’t kill her. She came to long enough to 
give her name and address. If you'll give me 
the name of some friend of yours, I’ll notify ’em 
to come stay with you. Likely as not you'll 
_ want to go to the hospital to-night though if you 
take my advice you'll wait till morning. There’s 
nothing you can do.” 

Glenna’s one desire was to go to Cordy. Her 
brain began to plan how she could get rid of this 
tiresome solicitious person who literally blocked 
her way to the door. 

“I’m quite all right,” she assured him, man- 
aging a pitiful attempt at a smile. “Thank you 
for coming to tell me. I think I’d better go 
to the hospital this evening—she might ask 
for me.” 

“It’s a terrible tough night,” the policeman 
warned her. “You can’t go out alone in a storm 
like this. Do you want I should tell somebody 
—some of the folks in the building most likely?” 

Glenna visioned the avalanche of questions, 
the pitying, curious faces of the other tenants 
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who would come crowding into the tiny rooms. 
She shook her head. 

“TI will tell someone,” she promised. “I'll be 
all right. The Memorial Hospital is the big red 
building on North Avenue, isn’t it?” 

“Sure, that’s the one and the finest in the 
city,” said the officer with a clumsy effort at con- 
solation. “They'll take good care of your sister 
there. And if there’s nothing I can do, I might 
as well be getting back. I hope you’ll have good 
news in the morning, that I do.” 

With a final uneasy glance toward Glenna 
who stood motionless beside the table, and a duck 
of his head intended as a parting salute, he 
strode out. The door clicked behind him. The 
room was absolutely quiet. ; 

And then Glenna’s determination to go to the 
hospital wavered and splintered into a hundred 
jagged fragments of thought that pierced her 
tired brain through and through. 

She had no carfare. This was Cordy’s pay 
day. Suppose, after she reached the hospital 
they didn’t allow her to go in? Glenna had 
never been to a hospital of any kind and was 
wholly ignorant of the management of such in- 
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stitutions. Would Cordy want to come home 
with her? 

In the midst of her bewildered reasoning, the 
sharp whirr of the doorbell sounded. Had the 
policeman returned? Glenna felt guiltily that 
he might have come back to see if she had kept 
her promise to tell someone what had happened. 

But she opened the door to find Allan staring 
at her anxiously. 

“Are you all right, Glenna?” he asked hur- 
riedly. “I passed a policeman on the stairs and 
it looks to me as though he came from this floor. 
Anything the matter with you and Cordy?” 

“Cordy was hurt,” said Glenna dully. She 
wished that Allan would go away. 

“Hurt? Much hurt? Does she want a doc- 
tor? Want me to get a doctor, Glenna?” the ex- 
cited and concerned Allan chattered wildly. 
“Why didn’t you come and tell us? Kirk has 
been home all the time.” 

“She isn’t here,” Glenna answered in a curi- 
ously repressed tone. “The policeman said they 
took her to the Memorial Hospital. How do I 
get to the Memorial Hospital, Allan?” 

“You go back and sit down,” said Allan de- 
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cisively. “I'll get Kirk. You sit down and wait, 
Glenna—maybe it isn’t as bad as you think it is.” 

“IT might as well turn the gas oven off,” 
Glenna’s flat voice murmured. 

Allan burst in upon his brother, scattering the 
papers right and left as he advanced upon the 
table where Kirk was deep in work. 

“Kirk, come quick!” the younger lad gasped. 
“A policeman came and told Glenna that Cordy 
was hurt and they took her to the Memorial Hos- 
pital. And Glenna acts too queer for anything!” 

“Cordy! said Kirk, rising so precipitately 
that a great sheaf of papers went sliding un- 
noticed to the floor. 

“No—Glenna,” Allan corrected, hurrying 
after his brother. “It’s Glenna that acts so 
funny.” 

They found her seated beside the table, her 
hat and coat on. She thought she spoke very 
composedly and did not know how her chin shook 
and the clear voice faltered. 

“I have to go to the hospital,” said Glenna. 

“Of course,” Kirk answered gently. “I will 
take you in just a moment, Glenna. But first 
you must eat something. You haven’t had any- 
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thing to eat, have you? Was Cordy hurt before 
—before dinner time?” 

“She was coming home,” said Glenna. “It 
was a taxi cab. I can’t eat anything, Kirk. 
Honestly I can’t.” 

“Allan, go down and phone for a taxi,” Kirk 
directed. ““And I won’t press you to eat, Glenna; 
but you must drink some coffee. You'll feel a 
great deal better if you drink something hot and 
stimulating.” 

He glanced over the table pathetically set for 
two, remembered that the sisters did not drink 
coffee at night. 

“T’'ll make you a cup of strong coffee,” he de- 
clared and he actually did, bringing it to Glenna 
steaming hot and fragrant and standing over 
her till she drained the last drop, while the taxi 
man, summoned by Allan over the janitor’s 
phone, bellowed lustily in the down stairs hall. 

Kirk gave the name of the hospital to the 
driver, as he put Glenna into the cab. She was 
quivering with nervousness and he tried to soothe 
her by talking commonplaces as they were 
jerked along. 

It was difficult to judge the dimensions of the 
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storm for the wind hurled the eddies of snow 
about so furiously that every flake was multi- 
plied a hundredfold. Only the car tracks were 
clear and through these lanes the automobiles 
and trucks rolled with a steady rattle of tire 
chains and much loud and uncomplimentary talk 
on the part of drivers when a trolley car, or 
traffic at an intersecting street, delayed their 
progress. 

“Lucky this storm didn’t come on Sunday,” 
commented Kirk’s even, steady voice at Glenna’s 
shoulder. “Never would get dug out, if it came 
on a Sunday when the cars run on holiday 
schedule.” 

Glenna nodded, her eyes fixed on the chang- 
ing lights of the shops they slowly passed. 

“Looks like a tie-up,” said Kirk a moment 
later. 

He leaned forward and spoke to the driver. 

“Any chance of cutting through a side street 
and getting back further up?” he asked. “We're 
in a hurry, you know.” 

“°Fraid I can’t chance it,” said the chauffeur 
regretfully. “Might get stuck in a drift—hasn’t 
been a shovel touched to those cross streets since 
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the storm started. No, we’d better stick it out 
here and follow the car tracks.” 

“Couldn’t we walk?” Glenna suggested in an 
agony of impatience. 

“Fourteen blocks,” said Kirk briefly. 

“Are you cold?” he asked in quick concern as 
an uncontrollable shiver went through her. 

“No, only a little,’ Glenna returned, for 
though her hands, locked in her lap were like ice, 
her cheeks and eyes felt burning. “I forgot to 
thank Allan for getting the taxi,” she mur- 
mured. 

“That’s nothing to do,” said Kirk and some- 
thing in his level, matter-of-fact voice and the 
quiet, calm profile she saw silhouetted against 
the side window reassured Glenna’s jangled 
nerves. 

“Friends are to stand by, Glenna,” continued 
the quiet voice. 

Without warning their taxi leaped forward 
several feet and whatever else Kirk might have 
intended to say remained unspoken. There was 
a gap in the line, several cars ahead of them and 
their driver, paying no heed to the drifts on 
either side, cut out cleverly, apparently vaulted 
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a three-foot wall of mud-splashed snow, and cut 
into the line again. 

“Good . gracious!” gasped Glenna, as they 
settled down on terra firma with a spine-wrench- 
ing jolt. 

After that they moved ahead steadily and 
Glenna knew when they approached the hospital 
by the significant touch of Kirk’s hand on her 
elbow. 

“I don’t know exactly what to do!” said 
Glenna, sure that her knees would never carry 
her up those wide marble steps. “You’re com- 
ing, too, aren’t you, Kirk?” 

“Every step,” Kirk affirmed as the taxi drew 
up at the main entrance to the imposing pile of 
brick and stone and marble. 

The long curved drive was as clean as though 
no snow had fallen. Later Glenna remembered 
that and wondered if it was because there must 
always be people coming and going through the 
doors of a great hospital. 

“Wait for us,” she heard Kirk direct their 
driver, and then she was out of the cab and look- 
ing up at the lights which twinkled benignly 
down at her. 
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“You mustn’t be disappointed if you can’t see 
your sister tonight,” said Kirk as he walked up 
the steps with her. “There’s bound to be some 
shock and they will probably have to avoid any 
excitement. You won't be disappointed, will 
you, Glenna?” he insisted, looking at her anx- 
iously. 

Glenna scarcely heard him. In her imagina- 
tion she was prepared to see Cordy’s sweet face 
turned toward her as soon as she entered the 
door; Cordy, a little pale, perhaps, but sitting 
up in bed and watching eagerly for her sister. 
She might even ask them to let her go home with 
Glenna. 

Then Kirk had opened the enormous panelled 
and glass door and Glenna stepped into a blind- 
ing glare of light. 


CHAPTER XIV 


FRIENDS TO STAND BY 


FLAT-TOPPED desk faced the door 
A and someone, dressed in white, was sit- 
ting at this. 

There was a great square rug on the bare 
shining floor and a handsome curved flight of 
stairs with white spindles and broad mahogany 
hand-rail came down as though to meet the edge 
of the rug. 

The room, or reception-hall, was as light as 
day. It gave an impression of order, antiseptic 
cleanliness and cool restraint that very likely 
had its effect on the three or four people sitting 
listlessly about in the wicker chairs. They didn’t 
even glance at each other. 

Glenna noted these things, one after the other. 
Each fact seemed driven into her brain as though 
by a hammer. When she reached home and was 
lying, wide-eyed and sleepless in her bed, she 
found that she had counted the geometrical fig- 
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ures in the rug. There were seven and a half one 
way across. 

As Kirk led her forward gently to the desk, 
Glenna saw that the woman seated there was a 
nurse. She wore glasses and her eyes were light 
and keen. Glenna was thankful that Kirk took 
the initiative. 

“This young lady,” he was saying, “has called 
to inquire about her sister who was brought here 
late this afternoon; the name of the patient is 
Cordelia Mason.” 

“Pneumonia?” asked the nurse briskly. 

“Oh, no,” Kirk answered. “She was injured 
—run down by a taxi; it must have happened a 
little after five o’clock.” 

The nurse looked over to where an elaborate 
switchboard was installed under the massive 
stairs. 

“Get me the accident ward,” she directed. 

The operator was dressed in a white uniform, 
too, and as she spoke into the transmitter 
strapped to her chest her voice was so well- 
trained and low that neither Glenna nor Kirk 
could hear what she said. 

Presently the telephone on ie desk beside 
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Glenna buzzed softly. The nurse lifted the re- 
ceiver from the hook. 

“Please give me a report of the condition of 
Miss”—she raised interrogative eyebrows at 
Glenna who nodded—‘Miss Cordelia Mason. 
Came in this afternoon before six.” 

Her face was impassive as she listened to the 
reply. Glenna, forgetting to be afraid spoke 
eagerly. 

“Could I see her—just for a minute?” she 
urged. 

The nurse glanced at her with a scarcely per- 
ceptible flicker of her light eyes. She merely 
said “thank you,” into the telephone and 
hung up. Her gaze went past Glenna and fixed 
itself on the opposite wall. 

“Your sister,” she announced impersonally, 
“is doing well. She is to have an examination 
by Doctor Hallowell in the morning. There 
may be internal injuries but for the present she 
is resting quite comfortably.” 

“Couldn’t I see her, even if I didn’t speak to 
her?” pleaded Glenna. “Cordy will worry about 
me—I know she will. If she could just see I 
was all right she would sleep better, perhaps.” 
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Something in the composed face of the nurse 
brought realization to Glenna. 

“Isn’t she—isn’t she conscious?” she stam- 
mered. 

“Well, no,” said the nurse,“but that, of course 
is due to shock. I daresay in the morning you'll 
be allowed to see her. Better telephone first and 
make sure.” 

Kirk had been listening silently, a little frown 
of concentration between his eyes. Now he 
spoke, addressing the nurse. 

“Would Miss Mason’s condition permit her to 
be moved from the ward?” he asked quietly. 

“Tt wouldn’t be advisable now,” returned the 
nurse. ““We’re keeping her as quiet as possible. 
She roused enough to give her name and address 
when she was brought in and she insisted her sis- 
ter must have her purse. If you wait a moment 
I will get it for you.” 

Her rubber-soled white canvas shoes made no 
sound as she moved quickly and gracefully 
across the floor. Glenna, conscious of utter 
weariness, sank apathetically into one of the 
chairs and Kirk waited silently beside her. 

“If you will sign this release—” said the nurse. 
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Glenna’s tired eyes glanced heavily at Kirk. 

“Just sign your name, Glenna,” he said so- 
berly. “It’s a receipt for the purse.” 

As in a daze, Glenna signed her name on the 
slip of pink paper, took the little package the 
nurse handed her and walked the endless length 
of the heavy rug to the tall doors. 

A gust of wind took her breath as she stepped 
outside and instinctively she turned to Kirk, 
clutching his arm. 

“Our cab’s moved down the drive a bit,” he 
said. “Couldn’t block the steps, I suppose. 
There, he sees us!” 

The taxi backed its way to the steps and Kirk 
put Glenna in. She glanced up at the building 
and saw the many windows blazing with light. 

“My dear Cordy is somewhere in there,” she 
thought. “And she wouldn’t know me if I went 
up to her and kissed her!” 

“Are you all right?” asked Kirk once or twice, 
as the taxi lurched and swayed down the still 
congested main avenue. 

“T’m all right,’ Glenna declared hardily. 
“What was it made the hospital smell so funny, 
Kirk?” 
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“Ether,” said Kirk. 

They had gone perhaps ten blocks when a 
street car sweeper blocked the southbound traffic 
effectually for nearly ten minutes. Glenna, 
fumbling with the elastic band that secured her 
parcel, heard it snap. The sleazy tissue paper 
gave way and there in her lap lay Cordy’s little 
gray suede purse. 

All the restraint and grief and anxiety of the 
past few hours became a flood of anguish at the 
sight of that bit of soft leather. Glenna burst 
into such a torrent of tears that they seemed to 
tear her throat and alarmed Kirk beyond 
measure. 

He put his arm around her and endeavored to 
calm her gently. 

“Glenna, don’t, don’t,” he repeated softly. 
“You'll see Cordy to-morrow; I'll get in touch 
with this Doctor Hallowell and he will let you 
see your sister.” 

Glenna choked piteously, trying to control her 
voice enough for speech. 

“It’s her purse!’’ she wept. “Kirk, it’s 
Cordy’s purse. To-day was her pay day and the 
first thing she remembered after that taxi 
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knocked her down, was that I didn’t have any 
money. Cordy sent me her purse—and_ she 
hadn’t opened her pay envelope!” 

It seemed to Glenna that she could not bear 
it. Her bright, gay Cordy who worked so hard 
for her salary, who was so proud of her first 
“job,” so proud of the envelope with her name 
written across it. Cordy had a budget system 
all her own, a system of small manila envelopes 
in which she tucked away the weekly amounts 
that were needed to meet the regular bills. She 
always insisted on giving Glenna a small sum 
for her personal allowance. And now this gen- 
erous brave Cordy was lying hurt in a hospital 
ward and her only thought was that Glenna must 
not be left without the money to pay the house- 
hold expenses. 

Kirk cleared his throat. His own voice was 
husky. 

“We'll have to fix things up so she won’t 
worry,” he said in a determinedly cheerful tone. 
“Someone will have to come and stay with you 
and we'll take detailed reports to your sister 
every day so she will know everything is running 
right. Jl talk it over with you in the morning. 
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There’s a good deal to be done, but we can’t do 
much more to-night. You’ve about reached the 
end of your rope.” 

The taxi was jerking along again and a pass- 
ing street light showed Kirk’s face set rather 
grimly. 

“Do you know of someone you’d especially 
like to have stay with you to-night, Glenna?” 
he asked gently. 

Glenna found she was holding a handkerchief 
he had put into her hands—a large white linen 
square that was oddly comforting because it was 
so adequate. 

“Don’t ask anyone!” she begged in quick dis- 
may. “Kirk, I can not stand it to have anyone 
come and sleep with me to-night. I can’t bear 
to answer questions and listen to people wonder 
how badly Cordy is hurt—I just can’t bear it.” 

“Well,” said Kirk uncertainly, “perhaps not 
anyone in the house, though they all seem 
friendly enough. But isn’t there anyone else— 
the Mrs. John you talk of, for instance?” 

“She moved away before Christmas,” gulped 
Glenna. “Her married daughter sent for her. 
The boarding house is closed.” 
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“You can’t spend the night alone—it’s out of 
the question,” Kirk said decidedly. His voice 
was firmness itself. 

They had reached the apartment house by this 
time and Mr. Hills, out scraping snow from the 
walk, stared at them a little curiously as Kirk 
handed Glenna to the bank of snow that blocked 
the gutter. 

She never ceased to be grateful to him for the 
matter-of-fact air with which he paid and dis- 
missed the taxi man, helped her up the steps and 
said to the interested janitor, “This is no kind 
of a night for the Gloucester fishermen’—a re- 
mark which, as it had absolutely no connection 
with anything whatsoever, kept Mr. Hills busy 
turning it over in his mind till Glenna and Kirk 
were well on their way upstairs. 

Allan and Bims were waiting in the Mason 
apartment. Glenna did not immediately per- 
ceive that Allan had cleared the table and put 
the food away. He had not put anything in 
its proper place, but he had succeeded in reliev- 
ing the living room of the air of waiting it had 
worn when Glenna sat there expecting Cordy. 
All the lights were turned on and the little place 
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looked as cheerful as one earnest blundering boy 
could hope to make it. 

“Ah, Kirk,” said Glenna turning impulsively 
to him as she sank down on the dear shabby 
sofa, “let me stay here alone. It’s home and I 
love it. I don’t need a single soul—I prom- 
ise you I will go straight to bed and not be 
foo-olish.” 

Her voice broke on the last word. 

Kirk, his hands in the pockets of his heavy 
ulster, surveyed her anxiously. 

“You need somebody with you,” he insisted. 
“Suppose you should be ill in the night—or have 
a headache after this excitement? Someone 
should be within call.” 

Allan saw the tears of weariness swimming in 
Glenna’s blue eyes. 

“Aw, Kirk,” he protested, “what do you want 
to get anyone for? They’ll just chatter and 
buzz and ask a hundred questions—probably 
keep Glenna awake all night, telling ’em how it 
happened. Let her go to sleep and get rested 
—she can have Bims. He’s one fine watch dog, 
Bims is; he’ll bark if you drop a pin. He can 
take better care of Glenna than anybody?” 
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Kirk yielded, really because he could think of 
no one to summon. It was apparent that 
Glenna knew no friend on whom she felt free to 
call. He knew few of the tenants in the build- 
ing himself and Mrs. Hills, voluble and clumsy, 
was not a soothing type. 

“All right,” surrendered Kirk, “if you'll go 
to bed at once and try to go to sleep, we'll leave 
things as they are for to-night. Allan will bring 
the dog over and after that put the chain on your 
door. I’ll phone the hospital in the morning for 
you and take you there if you can see your 
sister.” 

Glenna touched his sleeve half timidly. What 
should she have done without him? 

“TI don’t know how to thank you, Kirk,” she 
said gently. “You’ve been so good to me.” 

“T would wish any man to do the same for my 
sister, if she were in trouble,” answered Kirk 
quickly. “You must let Allan and me be of use 
to you, Glenna. We'll go off and let you rest 
now, but we'll be on hand in the morning.” 

The brothers said good-night and a few mo- 
ments later Allan handed in Bims with instruc- 
tions from Kirk that Glenna was to drink some 
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warm milk and try to eat something before she 
went to bed. 

“He says you didn’t have any dinner and you 
can’t afford to make yourself sick, for Cordy is 
going to need you,” reported Allan. 

Glenna put the chain on the door and stoop- 
ing, gathered up Bims in her arms. 

“Maybe brothers are nice to have,” she whis- 
pered a little vaguely. 


CHAPTER XV 


AT THE HOSPITAL 


OR perhaps an hour Glenna lay awake 
fe: the darkness, after she had dutifully 

eaten bread and milk, a frugal repast 
which she shared with Bims whose appetite was 
considerably more substantial than hers. 

Tt was the first night the sisters had ever been 
separated and Glenna wondered whether Cordy 
might not be thinking of her, whether she was 
awake and in pain, or still wrapped in the merci- 
ful oblivion of unconsciousness. 

“T must go to sleep,” thought Glenna, tossing 
uneasily. “I want to get up extra early, so Kirk 
won’t have to stay away from his office on my 
account.” 

But her own eyes felt dry and burning and 
though she was weary to the point of exhaus- 
tion, she could not seem to feel sleepy. 

Finally she got up and lifted Bims to the bed 
beside her and with one hand on his affectionate 
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little head and the other thrust under her pillow 
where it touched the purse Cordy had sent her, 
Glenna fell asleep. 

She slept heavily and only woke when Bims 
whined uneasily. The sun was streaming in at 
the one window of the bedroom, a dazzling light 
reflected from the snow-filled roofs. 

“It’s eight o’clock!” cried Glenna in a panic, 
as her eyes saw the clock on the dresser. “Cordy 
will be late for business!” 

Then she remembered that she was alone, 
She felt languid and dispirited as we all do 
after emotion has spent itself, and her glass 
showed her a white face and tired eyes from 
which the white lids seemed to rise only with 
difficulty. 

Bims had trotted to the door and Glenna, 
thrusting her feet into sandals followed him. A 
small white envelope had been inserted through 
the obligingly wide crack between the door and 
the sill. 

It was from Kirk and told her briefly that he 
had telephoned to the hospital at seven o’clock 
that morning. 

“The report was that your sister shows a 
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slight but encouraging improvement,” read 
Kirk’s note. 

“The nurse thinks you can see her for a few 
moments this morning and I am waiting to take 
you any time you say. Eat a good breakfast for 
that is the first question I will ask you and if 
you can’t answer satisfactorily Ill stand over 
you until you stage a demonstration for me. 
Allan wanted us all to go to a place where they 
make fine waffles and the worst coffee I ever 
drank, but we didn’t want to wake you up, so he 
went to work like the conscientious gentleman he 
may yet become.” 

A. final admonition instructed Glenna to rap 
on the Harrison door when she was ready for the 
trip to the hospital. 

She was to see Cordy! 

Glenna folded up the note, smiling a little, 
and proceeded to bathe and dress and get the 
usual breakfast for which Cordy never failed to 
praise her unstintedly. Glenna was surprised to 
find that she was hungry and when, half an hour 
later she rapped at Kirk’s door, she was looking 
almost her old self. 

“Good morning,” said Kirk, opening the door 
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and nodding his head in approval as he saw that 
she was dressed for the street. He himself had 
on his overcoat and had his hat in his hand. 

“Had your breakfast?” he shot at her, as he 
closed the door behind him. 

“Fruit and toast and a boiled egg and milk,” 
reported Glenna demurely. “And oh, yes, a 
bowl of cereal.” 

“Fine!” Kirk said, as they went down the 
stairs. “Most girls live on crackers and olives, 
as nearly as I can find out. If you don’t mind 
waiting, I'll call a taxi—let me run ahead and 
use Mrs. Hills’ phone.” 

“We can go on the trolley car—” Glenna 
called after him, but he did not seem to hear. 

Waiting in the vestibule for the taxi, Glenna 
tried to express her thanks for his thoughtful- 
ness in telephoning the hospital early. 

“Why, I was anxious, too,” he said truth- 
fully. “And Allan was all for calling when he 
woke up at five o’clock this morning. He usu- 
ally wakes up at five and spends an hour and a 
half getting up his courage to dash over and 
close the window.” 

The car came then and Kirk helped Glenna in. 
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“What about your school?” he questioned 
above the noise of the engine. 

The street was badly drifted and with only a 
center lane open, the medley of trucks, pleasure 
cars and delivery wagons seemed hopelessly 
tangled. The taxi slipped off a hummock of 
snow and lurched into the heart of the confusion. 

“Do you have to notify the director when you 
are to be absent?” said Kirk. 

“You mean the principal?’ Glenna asked. 
“Why, no. You are suppose to bring an absence 
excuse when you come back, though.” 

Kirk nodded absently. He was evidently 
turning over something in his mind. 

“Sleep all right?” he asked with a smile, that 
made his grave face pleasant. 

Glenna assented. 

“I’m all right now that I am going to see 
Cordy,” she added. 

“You mustn’t be too optimistic,” he warned 
her. “She will be very weak, no doubt. Glenna, 
haven’t you and your sister a guardian?” 

The question was totally unexpected and 
Glenna stared in astonishment. 

“When your father died, didn’t his will ap- 
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point any guardian for you?” persisted Kirk. 

The speechless Glenna shook her head. 

“Didn’t the court, then?” asked Kirk. 

“There wasn’t any,’ Glenna managed, not 
very lucidly. “Daddy didn’t leave a will and 
there wasn’t any court.” 

“TI see,” said Kirk, who apparently did. 

“And you haven’t any aunts—or cousins—or 
in-laws?” he urged hopefully. 

“There isn’t anyone,” said Glenna positively. 
“Cordy always says that if we didn’t have each 
other—” she broke off because she found that 
she couldn’t trust her voice. 

“TI see,” said Kirk again, and he lapsed inte 
thoughtful silence. 

Glenna stared out of the window till the mist 
before her eyes cleared. 

“Don’t you have to be at the office?” she asked 
nervously. 

“T telephoned them I wouldn’t be in till noon,” 
replied Kirk. “Allan was all for staying home, 
too, but it seemed better to have him follow the 
routine. Allan is a great kid, but he gets off the 
track; I found the flour sifter on the hall table 
this morning.” 
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“He stuffed the tablecloth and napkins I had 
on the table last night in the bread can,” con- 
fided Glenna with a giggle. 

Kirk was delighted that he had made her smile 
and with a shameless disregard for secrets he 
told her several of Allan’s housekeeping mis- 
haps and escapades, the recital lasting until they 
drew up at the hospital steps. 

“Yes, you may see your sister for a very few 
minutes,” said the nurse at the desk. 

She was another woman, not the one who had 
been on duty the night before. 

“Only one of you is to go up,” she said effi- 
ciently, “and you must not let Miss Mason talk. 
She is conscious, but very weak and we want to 
avoid fever.” 

“Tl wait for you, Glenna,” announced Kirk 
quietly, as a white-capped girl with a round, 
pretty face came smilingly toward Glenna. 

Glenna followed the nurse into an elevator 
and a second later stepped off into a great airy 
hall with a green and white tiled floor. The odor 
of antiseptics was heavy in the air. 

“Youre all right, aren’t you?” asked the nérse 
glancing doubtfully at the visitor. 
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“It’s my knees,” said Glenna candidly. 
“They shiver.” 

“Nothing but imagination,” the nurse de- 
clared, leading the way toward a pair of oak- 
grained doors that seemed to Glenna to be at 
least eight feet high. 

“Lots of people feel a little upset the first 
time they visit a hospital, but you get over it; 
there’s nothing to be afraid of, you know. Noth- 
ing will hurt you.” : 

Nevertheless when the nurse opened one of 
the doors and Glenna saw a double row of beds 
stretching down a long, light room, the faces 
turned toward her seemed a maddening blur. 

“TI mustn’t be silly,’ Glenna told herself 
sternly. 

She fixed her eyes resolutely on the back of 
the nurse who was marching swiftly down the 
center of the room. As Glenna passed the beds 
—she thought there must be a hundred at least— 
she was oddly consicous of impressions that 
forced themselves on her in spite of her determi- 
nation to keep her gaze straight ahead. Here 
was a woman sitting up, sewing. There a girl 
with a long dark braid of hair over her shoulder, 
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reading a magazine. One woman had a band- 
age around her head 

“Here we are,” said the nurse suddenly. 

In the last bed at the end of one of the rows, 
so that while there was someone on her right, a 
grateful little space was left between her and a 
window, Glenna saw Cordy. 

The dark eyes were open, but the lovely black 
hair was hidden with the bandages that wound 
around her head and chin, almost completely 
hiding her features. 

The nurse had a beautiful smile, Glenna 
thought with a little rush of gratitude as she saw 
her bend over the motionless Cordy. 

“You are not to try to speak, Miss Mason,” 
said the nurse gently. ‘Your little sister is here 
and she can talk to you for just five minutes. 
She will come again soon when you are 
stronger.” 

Someone—it must have been the nurse—put 
a chair for Glenna and she sat down thankfully, 
for her knees were trembling again. 

She knew exactly what she wanted to say to 
Cordy. The difficulty was that the time was so 
short. Last night, tossing and turning in the 
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lonely bedroom, Glenna had understood with 
new clarity the depths of Cordy’s love for her. 

“Cordy dearest!” she said, smiling bravely into 
the sweet dark eyes. ‘“Cordy dearest, I’m so 
glad you are better. And listen—I’m all right. 
Kirk and Allan are taking care of me and they’II 
look after me. Kirk brought me last night— 
they wouldn’t let me see you then. He brought 
me this morning and he’s waiting down stairs 
now.” 

Glenna knew that she must set Cordy’s heart 
at rest about her—then her sister would get well. 
Whatever happened, Cordy must not have one 
moment’s anxiety about the little sister at home. 

“The nurse gave me your _pocket-book, 
Cordy,” went on the earnest young voice. “I'll 
keep the money in the budget envelopes just the 
way you do; if I get mixed, I'll ask Kirk to tell 
me where the mistake is. And I’ll come and see 
you as often as they will let me.” 

There was some question in the loving glance 
fixed upon her. Love, too, sharpened Glenna’s 
intuition. 

“T’'ll send word to your office, Cordy,” she 
promised. “That will be the thing to do, won’t 
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it? Yes, I understand—don’t try tomove. And 
you are not to worry about me—Kirk and Allan 
are so good.” 

Glenna sensed that the nurse had returned 
and the crackle of a stiffly starched apron con- 
firmed her impression. 

“May I kiss her?” she asked imploringly. 

“Be careful not to jar her body,” warned the 
nurse in assent. 

Glenna knelt down beside the bed. Cordy’s 
arms and hands were hidden beneath the spread 
which was firmly tucked in around her shoulders. 

“Darling, close your eyes,” whispered Glenna. 

The white lids swept down and Glenna, lean- 
ing over, kissed them lightly and tenderly. 

“I love you so much, Cordy!” she breathed 
softly. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ROUTINE IS STEADYING 


OWNSTAIRS Kirk, tall and steady 
1) and dependable, rose as Glenna stepped 
out of the elevator. 

“All right!’ he said cheerfully, making it an 
assertion, instead of a question. 

Their taxi had gone and as they stood on the 
wide white steps, surveying the unbroken ex- 
panse of snow that stretched from the drive 
across what in summer would be the lawn, to the 
street pavement, Kirk made a suggestion. 

“Would you mind walking a few blocks?” he 
asked. 

“Td love it,” said Glenna promptly. “See, I 
wore my artics!”’ 

She thrust out a foot and the trim, sensible 
ankle-high boots evidently decided Kirk. 

“Come on,” he urged, putting his hand be- 
neath her elbow and racing her down the steps 
with a recklessness reminiscent of Allan. 
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On the avenue they walked more sedately. 

“They wouldn’t let Cordy talk,” said Glenna, 
knowing that Kirk wanted to hear the results 
of her visit and probably feared to ask her lest 
he rouse painful thoughts. 

“Her head was all bandaged up and only her 
eyes showed. But she tried to smile and I told 
her everything I could to make her feel better. 
I told her that you and Allan were taking care 
of me and that I’d remember her budget and do 
just as she does. Oh yes, I told her, too, I’d 
send word to her office.”’ 

“You've got a great little head on young 
shoulders,” Kirk praised her with total unex- 
pectedness. 

“That’s where women are twenty times wiser 
than any man can hope to be,” he added tensely. 

“What are you talking about?” asked Glenna, 
genuinely bewildered. 

Kirk pulled her back as a truck whirled past 
them at the crossing. 

“All right—don’t stop—there!” he breathed 
as they made the opposite curb safely. “Why, 
Glenna, you knew instinctively what to tell your 
sister to put her mind at ease. A man would 
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have been likely to blunder and tell her how well 
she was getting on and make light of the acci- 
dent; never sensing, in his poor blind mind, that 
she would be consumed with anxiety to hear how 
you planned to manage without her help.” 
} Glenna turned this over in her mind, for the 
next block. She was just prepared to say that 
she knew how Cordy felt because they had al- 
ways been together, when Kirk turned into the 
doorway of a florist’s shop. 

They stepped in off the snowy street, already 
beginning to be splashed with dirt and oil and 
the refuse of a large city, into a warm and fra- 
grant atmosphere that seemed to belong to an- 
other world. Immense green palms waved gen- 
tle fronds at them, tall baskets of sweet peas 
stood on the counter and great glass cases were 
filled with a riot of color that rivaled a June 
garden. 

Glenna took a deep, delighted whiff and 
beamed. 

“Isn’t it lovely!” she smiled and the little shop- 
man who came forward to serve them made her 
a deep bow. 

“I thought,” said Kirk in a low tone to her, 
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“it would be nice to send your sister a few roses.” 

“Cordy would adore them!’ Glenna assured 
him. “She kept those roses you gave her Christ- 
mas time till the petals fell off and withered 
away and then—” she stopped hastily in some 
confusion. 

It was barely possible, she reflected, that 
Cordy would not wish Kirk Harrison to know 
that she had sewed the rose petals into little 
sachet bags along with some fragrant powder. 

“Does she like any other flowers better than 
red roses?” asked Kirk anxiously and not ap- 
pearing to notice the uncompleted sentence. 

“Oh, no!” Glenna declared with satisfying 
positiveness. “She loves red roses. My good- 
ness, only look at them!” 

The shopman had brought out a box of glow- 
ing, vivid exquisite red rose buds. 

“They keep longer like this,” he explained, 
touching the flowers as though he too, loved 
them. “The buds will not be fully out for at 
least a day or two.” 

Kirk chose two dozen of the crimson beauties 
and sat down at a little desk tucked away in a 
dark corner. He wrote something on a card 
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~ with his fountain pen and handed it to Glenna 
to read. 

“From Glenna and Kirk and Allan,’” she 
read. 

She liked Kirk for that—he was often brusque 
with his brother, she thought, but of course he 
was really fond of him. He didn’t forget Allan, 
plugging away faithfully at his uninteresting 
office job when he would far rather have gone 
with them to inquire after Cordy. 

“They must be awfully expensive,” worried 
Glenna as she heard Kirk giving the directions 
for the delivery of the flowers. “Kirk mustn’t 
do any more after this—I never offered to pay 
for the taxi because I wasn’t sure he would 
like it.” 

She was even less sure as they came out of the 
shop and walked north again. She glanced un- 
certainly at her companion’s profile and decided 
that she was afraid to risk mentioning the taxi 
fare. She remembered how very firm Kirk’s 
jaw could be and how he had looked at her when 
he first discovered her in his storeroom. 

“Yes, Glenna, what is it?” asked Kirk com- 


posedly. 
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“J—I didn’t say anything,’ Glenna stam- 
mered. 

“You looked,” said Kirk calmly, “exactly as 
Allan does when he wants to say something and 
is undecided how I may take it.” 

Glenna gasped. How hope to conceal any- 
thing from a person as astute as this? 

“T wanted to ask you to let me pay for the taxi 
—the one last night and this morning,” she ex- 
plained meekly. “It’s on my mind, Kirk.” 

“Well I don’t wonder you looked experimen- 
tally at me,” said Kirk severely. “And I should 
think you would blush. If a neighbor can’t do a 
little service like that = 

“It wasn’t a little service,’ Glenna inter- 
rupted. “And it was an extra expense and AI- 
lan says ‘i 

She stopped again. When would she learn 
to put a guard on her tongue? she asked herself 
disgustedly. 

“Allan says a great many things that are not 
to be taken too seriously,” Kirk was beginning 
a little stiffly. But Glenna could not let him 
continue. 


“Oh, Kirk, don’t be cross with Allan,” she 
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begged. “I always say just whatever comes into 
my head. Besides we are poor—Cordy doesn’t 
mind who knows that. It’s easier to be friends 
if you say outright you can’t afford this and 
that—Oh, please,’ she stumbled on, her cheeks 
flaming, “please try to understand, Kirk. I’m 
sorry I mentioned the taxi, but I can’t help 
knowing your lovely sister Olive has heaps of 
pretty things and goes to a private school. You 
have so many expenses, I can’t bear to burden 
you, too. Don’t you understand?’ 

Her eyes were filled with tears, but she was 
determined not to cry. As she floundered over 
a drift of snow, Kirk’s grave voice steadied her 
as much as his firm hand that kept her from 
falling. 

“Yes, I understand, Glenna,” he assured her. 
“It’s taking me rather long to learn some les- 
sons, but I’m making progress. I admit I’m 
foolishly sensitive about money matters, but you 
and Allan together may cure me yet. How- 
ever, the taxi fares were very small sums—hon- 
estly!—so we can let them go. And now though 
it’s only a little after eleven, I wish you'd stop 
in this little restaurant with me and have lunch. 
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There are some things I must speak to you about 
before I go back to the office, and this is at least 
a place where we can talk.” 

Over their simple meal at a rickety square 
table, Kirk was concise and quietly firm. He 
wanted Glenna to go back to the afternoon ses- 
sion of school. 

“Routine is the most steadying thing in the 
world,” he told her. 

“But I couldn’t study,” protested Glenna. 
“T’d be thinking about Cordy every minute. I 
know I should.” 

“Not if you forced yourself to keep your mind 
on your school work,” Kirk countered. “You 
can study, if you try, Glenna. And I think 
your sister would like you to do just as you 
have always done.” 

“Yes,” Glenna admitted honestly, “that was 
what Cordy would wish.” 

“T’ll have to go to the office for a couple of 
hours,” went on Kirk, “but this afternoon I will 
see your sister’s employers and this Doctor Hal- 
lowell. He has an office down town. Then to- 
night we'll talk over what arrangements seem 
best for you to make.” 
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“I don’t want anyone to come and stay with 
me,” said Glenna hastily. 

Kirk ignored this and Glenna felt helplessly 
that it would be like hammering against a stone 
wall to seriously oppose her will to his. 

“Anyway, I have to have an absence excuse,” 
she declared, childishly determined to offer some 
obstacle. 

“If you explain matters to the principal, I’m 
sure everything will be understood,” said Kirk, 
signalling the waitress for their check and ap- 
parently considering the matter settled. 

But Glenna had been thoroughly drilled in 
the rules of the public school and not to produce 
an absence excuse was one of the most unpar- 
donable of offences. ‘There could be, she was 
sure, no extenuating circumstances. 

In the end Kirk, slightly exasperated, wrote 
an excuse on a business letterhead he happened 
to have in his pocket and Glenna went back to 
the apartment to give Bims his noon airing and 
later to go to school, and Kirk hurried off to his 
office and a desk bristling with waiting papers. 

It was surprising how fast the rest of the day 
went. Glenna found that the familiar school 
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schedule demanded her entire attention and as 
Kirk had prophesied, the routine steadied her. 
It was hard to come back to the apartment, after 
school, and to realize that no Cordy would come 
in at half past five, but Glenna had little time in 
which to grieve. The news of the accident had 
been in the morning papers and every tenant in 
the building seemed determined to show practi- 
cal sympathy. Glenna was deluged with offers 
of help from people she had not known knew of 
her existence. Home made cake and pie and 
bread arrived in overwhelming quantities, the 
good housewives evidently concluding that there 
was danger of Glenna immediately starving to 
death. 

Heavy-footed Mrs. Hills lumbered up the 
stairs to invite her down to listen to the radio. 
“Sometimes music takes your mind off worry- 
ing,” she explained, and Mr. Fritz rang the bell 
to ask if he could be of any assistance. 

“I thought,” he said diffidently, “you might 
need some—er—-that is, perhaps you don’t hap- 
pen to have any money right handy. Lots of 
times when an accident or illness comes so sud- 
denly, folks are short of cash. I’ve been in the 
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same hole myself and I hope you'll let me lend 
you anything you may need.” 

He had carefully closed the door of his own 
apartment, so that his wife should not hear. 
Mrs. Hills had told Glenna that Mrs. Fritz was 
the only one in the building who had not heard 
of the accident. 

“Mr. Fritz told her your sister was away 
visiting some friends,” she janitor’s wife re- 
ported. “That’s in case she wonders why Miss 
Mason doesn’t drop in to see her.” 

Glenna managed to thank the little elderly 
man without crying though, as she later told 
Kirk and Allan, she almost strangled when she 
tried to talk, for her throat was full. 

“He hasn’t hardly enough money to take care 
of Mrs. Fritz,” she said compassionately, “and 
yet because he thought I might need some, he 
was willing to lend me as much as I might ask 
for. Next to having Cordy get well, I would 
rather have Mr. Fritz get a wonderful position 
with a magnificent salary, than anything else in 
this world.” 

Kirk and Allan came in after dinner that 
night and Kirk postponed discussion of a com- 
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panion for Glenna until he had told her of his 
visit to Cordy’s office and to the doctor. 

Barnstable and Colder were, to quote Kirk, 
“regular bricks.” A busy firm, and committed 
to an impersonal schedule, they had immediately 
become human upon receipt of the news that one 
of their employees had been injured. Cordy’s 
salary, the alert, unsmiling Mr. Barnstable had 
assured Kirk, would be paid to Glenna regularly 
every Saturday as a matter of course. 

“He said one of the girls will bring it up to 
you, if it isn’t convenient for you to go to the 
office,” said Kirk. “And the girls in the office 
are all planning to go and see your sister as soon 
as she is able to receive visitors. Two of them 
had been appointed a committee to buy flowers 
before I left. 

“Mr. Barnstable is a friend of my boss and 
I’ve heard before that he is a granite rock till 
something happens and then he can’t do enough 
for you,” Kirk went on. “While I was there he 
called up the hospital and got a report which was 
that your sister is showing marked improvement. 
Barnstable wanted them to move her into a pri- 
vate room, but it seems Memorial Hospital has 
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“T need salt,” said Glenna now with her most 
matronly air. “I’ll have to go to the corner 
store. If you don’t mind setting the table, 
you'll find all the things in the chest of drawers. 
I'll take Bims with me.” 

She did not add that she would have to buy 
two more chops. It would never do to broil the 
two chops on hand and not have an extra one 
in case her guest revealed a hearty appetite. 

Glenna hoped to meet either Allan or Kirk, 
for it was nearly time for them to come home. 
She would, she assured herself, merely mention 
to them that Olive was in the house. 

“I won’t go and ring their bell, because if 
Olive wished to, she would do that herself,” she 
thought, as she bought two lamb chops and tried 
to remember which were cheaper, loin or rib. 

However, she did not meet either of the broth- 
ers and Olive maintained an obstinate silence 
each time Glenna mentioned their names. Clearly 
something was wrong and she had no intention 
of revealing what it was until she was ready. 

Though Olive could not be said to give any 
real assistance, Glenna found her presence unex- 
pectedly welcome. It was nice to have someone 
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to talk to as she went busily about the kitchen, 
nice to hear Olive laugh as she hunted for the 
salt cellars and filled them. 

Olive was hungry and complimented Glenna 
by doing full justice to the little dinner pres- 
ently served. She ate two chops and was 
thoughtfully tasting her salad when the ques- 
tion came for which Glenna had been waiting. 

“Do you know whether Kirk or Allan is likely 
to come in to-night?’ she asked casually. 

“Why yes—before Allan goes to night school, 
probably,” said Glenna. “They will want to 
know whether I saw Cordy at the hospital.” 

Olive frowned. 

“I’m awfully sorry I didn’t know your sister 
was hurt,” she observed. “I counted on staying 
here with you both and not letting Kirk know. 
He makes such a dreadful fuss over mere trifles, 
I hate to stir him up.” 

She took another mouthful of salad. 

“Well, if he has to find out, I suppose there’s 
no help for it,” she said. “But I don’t feel equal 
to telling him—would you mind breaking the 
news to him, Glenna, that I’ve been suspended 
from school?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ROLE OF AMBASSADOR 


LENNA was horrified. 
“Suspended!” she managed to articulate. 


“Oh, for mercy’s sake!”’ said Olive in the 
petulant tone that was rather a habit with her. 
“Are you one of these people who rant and rave 
over what can’t be helped? With Kirk in the 
family, life is going to be very hard for me if 
everyone I meet is going to have the same sad 
traits.” 

Glenna’s mouth turned up in a smile. 

“I suppose it isn’t as bad as being expelled,” 
she admitted. “Do you think Kirk will mind 
very much?” 

Olive looked toward the ceiling and sighed. 

“Mind?” she echoed. “Why he will be wild, 
of course. He will threaten to send me out to 
my great-aunt Emily’s, a cheerful little place of 
six acres or so where great-aunt lives peacefully 
with four poodle dogs, two English maids and a 
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man of all work, the youngest of the bunch being 
sixty-two. Mind? Kirk will go quite crazy this 
time. I’m prepared to bear it.” 

Glenna, serving the chocolate eclairs she had 
hastily added to her list because dessert seemed 
a necessity when one had company, glanced at 
her guest quickly. 

“This time?” she hazarded. “Have you— 
were you mt 

“Suspended before?” said Olive coolly. “Well, 
not exactly. Miss Fithian was restrained from 
acting harshly last year because she thought the 
older girls were to blame. And Kirk marched 
me back when I came home and made me apolo- 
gize and the worst that happened was that I was 
denied special privileges till the spring term. 
But this time it was different. I think myself 
the fact that it is only eight weeks till Easter 
vacation, influenced Fithy; it was so convenient 
to tell us we needn’t return till after vacation.” 

Glenna wondered what a girl did to cause such 
drastic punishment, but she did not think it 
courteous to question. Instead she suggested 
that the table must be cleared in case Kirk and 
Allan stopped in. 
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“If you want me to, I’ll go over and tell Kirk 
first,” she offered, panic in her heart at the 
thought. What on earth was she to say to him? 

“There’s no hurry,” said Olive, “except that 
Miss Fithian’s letter will reach him in the morn- 
ing; he ought to know before that. And of 
course she may try to telephone him or send a 
messenger. Kirk hasn’t a phone, has he? You 
see I wasn’t supposed to leave the school till he 
came after me.” 

Glenna stared at this brown-eyed young per- 
son in despair. 

“Won’t she wonder where you are?” she asked 
helplessly. 

“I hope she does,” said Olive, finishing a slice 
of bread as she carried the bread plate out to the 
kitchen. “I’d like to cause her a little mental 
anguish,” she added resentfully. 

“IT think,” Glenna announced in some haste, 
“that I’d better go see your brother right away; 
it would be dreadful if he heard from the school 
and they said you were missing. Perhaps you’d 
better come with me? He’ll have to see you 
sooner or later, you know.” 

She was thinking that no one, not even Kirk, 
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could find it in his heart to be seriously angry 
with such an exquisitely pretty creature as the 
golden-haired Olive. Then she remembered 
Kark’s gray eyes and his chin that could harden. 

“I’m not coming,” said Olive pleasantly. 
“You run along and do your best. I’ll wash 
the dishes for you if you have a long-handled 
mop so I don’t have to put my fingers in the 
dish-pan.” 

Glenna crossed the hall and turned the screw 
bell on the Harrison door. Her cheeks were 
crimson and there was a most unpleasant pound- 
ing in the region of her chest. 

“Hello!” Allan opened the door and beamed 
when he saw her. 

He had his hat on and was ready to start for 
school. 

“Is—is Kirk in?” stammered Glenna. 

Bims came rollicking to meet her, but for once 
she paid him no attention. 

“Sure—come right in,’ Allan urged hospi- 
tably. “Hey, Kirk, here’s Glenna!” 

Kirk was on his feet when she reached the 
living-room, his papers spread on the table where 
he had been at work, carelessly tossed aside. 
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“Anything wrong, Glenna?” he asked quickly. 
“Have you heard from the hospital?” 

“I saw Cordy this afternoon and the nurse 
says she is better,” said Glenna nervously. “She 
couldn’t talk to me, but I think perhaps she can 
tomorrow. Oh!” 

She jumped as the doorbell rang and Allan, 
murmuring an apology, slid around the back of 
a heavy chair and darted into the hall. 

Glenna heard the words, “Western Union,” 
and as the door slammed after the departing 
messenger, to the bewilderment of Kirk, she ap- 
parently became incoherent. 

“Don’t open it!” she begged. “Don’t read it. 
Let me tell you first.” 

“Telegram for you, Kirk,” said Allan, com- 
ing back into the room with a yellow envelope 
in his hand. 

“Don’t!” Glenna implored. ‘Don’t read it.” 

Kirk put the envelope down on the table. 

“Do you know what is in it?” he asked, frown- 
ing while Allan quite frankly stared. 

“I can guess,” said Glenna feverishly, eyeing 
the envelope as though she feared the message 
might burst through in spite of her protests. 
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“Well?” Kirk spoke curtly. 

He moved his hand toward the yellow thing 
that stood out among the white papers under 
the desk light. 

“When am I to read this?” he said, as Glenna 
was silent, casting about wildly in her mind for 
an auspicious opening sentence. 

“Don’t be silly,” struck in the comfortable, 
sensible voice that belonged to Allan. ‘Don’t 
be so stupid, Kirk; of course it’s about Olive. 
She’s in some scrape,” and he sent Glenna a re- 
assuring glance that heartened her. 

Glenna at that moment believed Allan to be 
inspired. Certainly he was absolutely the most 
gifted mortal of her acquaintance. 

Kirk sat down suddenly and slit the envelope 
with one thrust of a silver paper cutter. 

“What do you know about this, Glenna?” he 
asked as he read the three lines of type. 

“Olive stayed for dinner with me,” said 
Glenna simply. “I found her here when I came 
home this afternoon.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“In the apartment,” answered Glenna, think- 
ing it was no wonder live had delegated this 
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duty to someone else, if Kirk often looked like 
that. 

Kirk pulled a pad of paper toward him and 
wrote a brief message. 

“Take that out to the drug store and telephone 
it, Allan,” he directed his younger brother 
“Don’t use Mrs. Hills’ phone—go to one of the 
drug store booths. Then come back—you 
needn’t go to night school this evening.” 

Allan and Bims escaped and Glenna, now in 
one of the big chairs that made the room seem 
cramped and small, faced Kirk steadily. Olive 
had let her in for this! 

“This telegram says that Olive left the school 
this afternoon without permission,” said Kirk. 
“Her absence was discovered at dinner time— 
did she plan to come to you?” 

“I don’t know,” Glenna returned honestly. 
“She says she wanted to stay with Cordy and 
me—she didn’t know about Cordy’s accident 
until I told her. She had to go into Mrs. Fritz’s 
apartment, because there was no other place she 
could go. I was late coming home because I 
went to the hospital.” 

“Is she in a school scrape?” said Kirk directly. 
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“Well,” Glenna admitted reluctantly, “she 
says she is suspended.” 

If Kirk was “wild,” she could detect no signs 
of anger. But the flexible steel blade of the 
silver-handled paper knife snapped suddenly in 
his fingers. 

“TI see,” he said quietly. 

A hideous racket at the door announced the 
return of Allan and the dog. For all his haste, 
Allan could not make good use of the time he 
had saved, for the simple reason that racing up 
and down the stairs had left him quite breath- 
less. 

He came in panting, and Bims, joyously leap- 
ing upon him and yapping in sheer good spirits, 
was grieved and astonished when told to “Be 
still!” as Kirk rose and made his way around the 
table. 

“I want to see Olive,” he announced. 

Glenna and Allan followed him across the 
hall. The door was ajar and Kirk pushed it 
open, stepping back to allow Glenna to enter. 

“That you, Glenna? I dropped my ring— 
come help me move the sofa, won’t you?” called 
a charming voice. 
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Olive must have trusted implicitly to Glenna’s 
peace powers, for her dismay when she rose from 
her precarious position—she had been draped 
jack-knife fashion over the back of the old sofa 
—to confront her two brothers was unfeigned. 

“Oh—it’s you!” she said jerkily. 

Her face was flushed and her lovely hair tum- 
bled. She walked over to the mirror and began 
to arrange the waves, but Glenna saw that her 
lips trembled. 

Kirk was looking at the array of baggage 
which had not been moved. 

“What do you call this, Olive?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“T’ve left Miss Fithian’s,” said Olive, still 
standing with her back to him. 

“Does she know it?” Allan asked flippantly. 

“Olive!” said Kirk. 

She was watching his face in the glass and she 
whirled now, to confront him defiantly. 

“I’m suspended till after spring vacation,” 
she said rapidly. “And nothing, nothing, will 
ever induce me to go back to that silly school.” 

“That isn’t for you to say,” Kirk was begin- 
ning, when he saw Glenna’s distressed face. 
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“We're not staging a very nice performance,” 
he said coldly. “Suppose we go across the hall 
and not bother Glenna with our differences.” 

But Olive sat down on the sofa and beckoned 
Glenna to come and sit beside her. 

“PU tell you exactly what happened, if you 
don’t jump on me,” she promised with unex- 
pected good temper. “Sit down, Kirk, and don’t 
look so gloomy; you were suspended from board- 
ing school yourself once.” 

Kirk colored at the thrust, but held his tongue. 
He dropped into a chair and Allan sat down 
cross-legged on the floor. 

“I went to spend the week-end with Helen 
Forbes,” said Olive. 

“Yes, I know you don’t like her, but I do,” 
she hurried on as Kirk would have interrupted. 
“While I was there she had a crowd come in for 
an informal dance and there was a cousin of hers 
—a Dean Davis. He has absolutely the best- 
looking Nola I ever saw in my life.” 

Glenna was conscious that Allan flashed her 
a significant look, but she resolutely refused to 
glance his way. 

“Dean is a very nice boy in his way,” went on 
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Olive with amazing condescension. “He drove 
me back to the school Monday morning in time 
for classes and I was to meet him in the after- 
noon for a drive.” 

“I didn’t know George Davis allowed his son 
to have a car of his own,” said Kirk quietly. 

For the first time Olive showed signs of em- 
barrassment. 

“Dean is going to have his own car when he’s 
finished prep school,” she explained. ‘“He’s sev- 
enteen now and has another year. He just got 
his driving license last week.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


ONE PROBLEM SOLVED 


LENNA was interested, but puzzled 
& over Olive’s apparent desire to keep her 
| one of the group. She did not guess 
that the older girl counted on the presence of 
a comparative stranger to maintain Kirk’s self- 
control. 

The light glinted on Allan’s thick glasses as 
he surveyed his sister with curiosity and a faint 
amusement. 

“How can he have the best-looking Nola you 
ever saw if it isn’t his?” he said derisively. 

“Don’t be silly!” countered Olive. “That’s 
his brother’s car and Dean is supposed to have 
the use of it sometimes. He drives just as well 
as Draper and isn’t half as selfish.” 

“Keep on the track,” Kirk said, leaning back 
in his chair with an unconscious sigh. “Did you 
go driving with Dean Davis?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Olive, “and as J 
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couldn’t get permission, I had to sneak out. 
Naturally I prefer to be open and above board 
but if a school will make such rules, they’ll have 
to take the consequences. Nothing much would 
have happened, anyway, if that had been the only 
trouble. Miss Fithian has a fit and talks an hour 
or two and deprives you of the next two week- 
end privileges and everything settles down. But 
Dean thought it would be a lark if we went to a 
down town restaurant for dinner. I told him 
once I was so sick of the dinners in school.” 

Kirk jerked upright. 

“So that’s it,” he said heavily. 

“Kirk, there wasn’t a thing wrong, not a 
thing,” Olive declared earnestly. “Dean took 
me to dinner and we went to one of the big mov- 
ies and he had me back at school before nine 
o'clock. If it had been in my own home, no one 
would have said a thing about it. Can’t you see 
that?” 

“But you weren’t in your own home,” said 
Kirk. “I’ve kept you at Miss Fithian’s, because 
you are a motherless girl and have no one to 
look after you properly. Rules aren’t silly—if 
Mother were alive you wouldn’t be riding around 
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with a seventeen-year-old boy in a borrowed 
Care 

“I wouldn’t want to, if I ever had any fun at 
school!’ cried Olive passionately. “You never 
asked me if I wanted to go there; I told you the 
girls are silly and bore me to death; Allan fusses 
because you spend so much money on me and 
I’m sure I don’t want you to do it.” 

“Aw, I never fussed,” Allan growled. “You’re 
a girl and they can’t knock around.” 

Kirk did not seem to have heard either out, 
burst. . 

“You'll have to go and stay with Aunt 
Emily,” he announced, “until the time is up. 
I'll see Miss Fithian and have a talk with her.” 

Olive began to cry. 

“T’'ll die at Aunt Emily’s,” she sobbed. “Her 
house is the dreariest place on the face of the 
glo-obe.” 

“You won’t die,” said Kirk grimly, “and you 
may get some sense. The process is almost as 
painful as dying, but the results are more 
cheerful.” 

Glenna could not bear to see such an unhappy 
tangle without trying to smooth it out. 


CHAPTER XX 


HOUSEHOLD CARES 


¢¢ @ ND Cordy, dearest, she is so pretty!” 
A said Glenna cheerfully. 


She sat beside the bed—the nurse 
had told the woman in the next bed what an un- 
pardonable offense it was for a visitor to sit on a 
patient’s bed—in a neat white chair, and beamed 
upon Cordy. 

Cordy could smile now and talk a bit, but she 
was to save her strength. The doctor had been 
there when Glenna first came in and she had met 
him—a busy, pleasant-faced elderly man with 
such strong and skilled fingers that one could 
watch him touch the bandages that still swathed 
Cordy without wincing. 

“Couldn’t be better!’ Doctor Hallowell had 
announced, before moving on to his next patient. 
“Hello, pink roses? I thought they must always 
be red.” 

Cordy blushed and Glenna looked with inter- 
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est at the magnificent pink buds in a glass vase 
on the little table. The flowers she and Kirk 
had selected in the florist’s had been on that table 
the day before. 

“Kirk sent these,” said Cordy, speaking with 
lifficulty, “this morning.” 

' “Don’t try to talk,” Glenna begged. “They’re 
lovely. Olive wants to come and see you when 
you are better, too.” 

She had told Cordy all about Olive and the 
plan that was to be tried out. She told her also, 
of the conversation she had had with Kirk the 
following morning. This was visiting day at 
the hospital and the first time the sisters had seen 
each other since Olive’s arrival, for Cordy had 
had one bad night and was under the influence 
of an opiate when Glenna went to the hospital 
the next afternoon. 

Kirk had been insistent about the matter of 
board and Glenna had effected a compromise. 
If he wished, he might pay his sister’s board, 
but the girls would get dinner every evening for 
him and for Allan. 

“TI can cook fairly well,” said Glenna encour- 
agingly, “and it will be easier for you than havy- 
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ing to come home from the office and fuss in a 
kitchen.” 

Allan hailed this arrangement with such un- 
restrained delight that Kirk said drily it was 
plain his cooking could be nothing to brag of. 

“Olive must do her share,” insisted Kirk, “I’m 
afraid she won’t be of much practical help, but 
she can learn. And Allan and I will give you 
a hand with the dishes.” 

Glenna was telling Cordy all this now, as the 
dark eyes smiled into hers and the rasping voice 
of the woman who was visiting the patient in the 
next bed, ran on with the details of some rela- 
tive’s “lovely funeral.” 

Kirk had spoken to the doctor, Glenna knew, 
about the advisability of moving Cordy to an- 
other hospital where a private room could be 
had, later when she should be stronger. Doctor 
Hallowell was very much against it, giving as 
his opinion that Cordy should not be moved for 
any reason whatsoever. Barnstable and Colder 
had been anxious to settle her in a room where 
she could have privacy, but they would, Glenna 
knew, be guided by the doctor’s advice. 

The girls from the office had sent Cordy a 
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basket of fruit and some exquisite flowers—they 
had been sent to the children’s ward to grace an 
impromptu birthday celebration, the nurse told 
Glenna, adding that the table would hold only 
one vase and Cordy seemed to think a lot of her 
roses—and they planned to come Saturday 
afternoon, in pairs, as soon as Cordy was able 
to receive friends as visitors. 

On visiting days one could stay till five and 
Glenna stayed till the last moment. ‘The nurse 
said that as long as Cordy didn’t try to talk, it 
did her good to see her sister. 

“You've got a way with you,” said the bright- 
faced little nurse who went down in the elevator 
with Glenna a few minutes after five o’clock. 

“You know what will set your sister’s mind at 
ease and you tell her that; if you’ve got any wor- 
ries I notice you don’t mention them. Now that 
Mrs. Preston, in the next bed, will likely run a 
temperature to-night, all because her cousin 
came to see her and told her about the funeral 
of another cousin. If I had my way, no visitors 
would be admitted to the wards without a men- 
tal examination first.” 

Glenna laughed and sped home as fast as her 
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slim feet would carry her. There was no use 
trying to get a trolley at the rush hour—the cars 
carried the “car full” sign for blocks before they 
reached the hospital and passed the crowds wait- 
ing at the corner with a burst of extra speed and 
a clanging bell. 

“I hope Olive will remember to put the pota- 
toes in to bake,” thought Glenna nervously. 
“And I hope she has taken Bims out; I’ll stop 
and get a bottle of milk, because Allan likes 
cream gravy so much.” 

In the vestibule of the apartment house, she 
met Mr. Fritz. Though she was in a fever of 
impatience to get upstairs and start dinner, 
Glenna could not hurry past the gentle little 
man who always seemed to like to talk to her. 
He wanted to know how Cordy was and Glenna 
told him. 

“Kirk Harrison’s sister Olive is staying with 
me for a while,” she added. “Your wife was so 
kind to her the day she came and I wasn’t home 
from school.” 

“Mother said she was such a pretty girl,” said 
Mr. Fritz. “Sixteen, too. If our baby girl had 
lived, she would be about that age.” 
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“Are—are you all right, Mr. Fritz?” Glenna 
asked, thinking how tired he looked and how 
very gray his hair was now. 

“Oh, I’m fine,” declared Mr. Fritz gallantly. 
“I’m a little tired to-night because I’ve walked 
pretty far; I went to see a man about doing 
some work on his books at home, but he’d de- 
cided to hire a regular bookkeeper and he wanted 
someone just out of business college. Says 
young people are easier to teach. I guess per- 
haps there is something in that.” 

Glenna saw that he was thinner and that his 
clothes while scrupulously clean, were wearing 
thin over large areas. His shabby overcoat had 
a threadbare space under each arm and that 
explained why Mr. Fritz kept his arms so rigor- 
ously in one position. But his shoes were pol. 
ished so that they reflected the electric lights and 
his collar and cuffs were spotless. 

He explained that he was on his way to the 
grocery store—“Mother felt like having a few 
mushrooms to-night’”—and Glenna went on up 
stairs. 

Olive was curled on the sofa, the floor lamp 
pulled into the position that directed the hght 
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full on her book and left the rest of the room 
in shadow. 

“Hello, Glenna,” she drawled comfortably. 
“How did you find your sister?” 

“She's better,” said Glenna, glancing hope- 
fully toward the kitchen. “I told her about you 
and I think she won’t worry about me now; 
Cordy used to worry a lot about what I’d do if 
I should ever be left alone.” 

“I don’t believe in worrying,” Olive an- 
nounced, relaxing among the pillows again and 
picking up her book. 

“Did you put the potatoes in to bake?” de. 
manded Glenna. 

“No, I meant to, but the oven acted so queer 
I thought I’d better let it alone,” Olive an- 
swered. “I thought it was going to blow up; 
anyway I knew you’d be home in time.” 

It was now half-past five. Glenna calculated 
swiftly that if she chose small potatoes they 
might be done in time for the six o’clock dinner. 
It was hardly likely that Allan and Kirk would 
come in exactly on the stroke of six—fifteen 
tninutes leeway would be a great help. 

She hurried out to the kitchen, scrubbed the 
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potatoes and popped them into the oven. Of 
course the air which sometimes gathered in the 
burners had frightened Olive when she lit a 
match. Olive’s experience with gas stoves was 
doubtless very limited. 

Glenna wisely was attempting no elaborate 
menu. She had planned to broil a slice of ham, 
to have gravy with the potatoes, lettuce and 
apple salad and little baker tarts for dessert. 

“Is there anything I can do?’ asked Olive 
politely, over the top of her book. 

“Well, there’s the table,’ Glenna hesitated. 
“We ought to have dinner ready by six and 
there’s a good deal todo. I’m glad I washed the 
lettuce this morning.” 

“TI forgot about the table,” said Olive good- 
naturedly. “I suppose I thought tables set 
themselves; you want to give me a few orders, 
Glenna when you see me mooning around in- 
stead of contributing something to our domes- 
tic program.” 

Glenna laughed and though she had to come 
and show Olive how to let down the table from 
the wall and then show her each separate item 
that went on it, from the runners and napkins 
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to the glass salt-cellars, she enjoyed the inter- 
ruptions. Olive laughed at her own mistakes 
and was “‘thrilled” as she said at Glenna’s ability 
to cook. 

“What I don’t see and will never be able to 
learn,” proclaimed Olive, perched on a high stool 
as Glenna bent her flushed face over the gravy 
she was stirring in a pan, “is how to get every- 
thing cooked at the same time. I might manage 
to cook one thing well, but to get three or four 
things ready to eat at one meal is beyond me.” 

“After you have done it two or three times 
you don’t even stop to think,” Glenna assured 
her. “Cordy is the real wonder in this family; 
she can make biscuits with one hand and dessert 
with the other and if she has two cold string 
beans left over and half a fried egg she can plan 
a dinner without having to buy anything.” 

The clock in the living room struck six. 

“Where’s Bims?” Glenna inquired abruptly. 
“IT haven’t seen him since I came in. Did you 
take him out this afternoon?” 

“There—I knew I’d forgotten something!” 
cried Olive. “I did take that wretched dog out 
and just to spite me, he ran away!” 


CHAPTER XXI 


A LOST DOG 


LENNA stared at the lovely face sur- 
on veying her so calmly from the elevation 
of the kitchen stool. 

“Bims?” said Glenna. 

“For mercy sake!’ Olive employed her favor- 
ite expression of exasperation. “Is it absolutely 
necessary, Glenna, that you make a tragedy out 
of the fact that the dog ran away? He was a 
runaway dog, anyway—I’ve heard Allan say he 
found him in the street; the animal probably has 
gone back to his original home. Here, where are 
you going?” 

Glenna dashed into the bedroom and re- 
appeared, wearing her hat and struggling into 
her coat. 

“I’m going to see if I can find him,” she said 
hurriedly. “Bims wouldn’t run away from here; 


he’s crazy about Allan. He may have lost his 
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sense of direction, though—where were you 
when he left you?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” confessed Olive. “I 
had him over on Silver Avenue and there was a 
demonstration of hair wavers in the drug-store 
window. I stopped to watch and the leash must 
have dropped from my hand. When I missed 
Bims I counted on him having enough sense to 
go straight home. But evidently he didn’t know 
enough.” 

Glenna’s anxious eyes roved over the kitchen. 

“Don’t let the gravy burn,” she directed. “If 
the boys aren’t here in five minutes, you’d better 
turn off one of the oven burners. No, it won’t 
pop at you—just turn it off. And if Kirk and 
Allan do come and I’m not here, ask them to 
start dinner. I won’t be gone longer than ten 
minutes.” 

She hurried down to the main hall, conscious 
that Olive would in all probability let the dinner 
burn to a crisp before she admitted the necessity 
for touching the gas stove. 

“Br-rr, it’s colder than it was,” shivered 
Glenna turning up her coat collar as she reached 
the step. 
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“Eggs? Butter? Whole-wheat bread or salt 
for breakfast?” a cheerful voice saluted her. 

Glenna laughed. It was Allan and he liked to 
tease her about the trouble she had to remember 
the various items which form the staples of 
every kitchen. Glenna ruefully confessed that 
she could never remember to buy matches or 
salt, and she was apt to discover that there were 
no eggs in the house, just after she had mixed 
her muffin batter. Cordy, systematic by nature 
and with more experience to guide her, had never 
been driven to emergency buying. 

“I’m not going for a thing,” said Glenna, 
“but oh, Allan, Bims is lost!” 

“Huh, run away!” Allan grunted. “I sup- 
pose he got tired of staying around here.” 

“He didn’t run away like that,” contradicted 
Glenna indignantly. “I think he was trying to 
find his way home.” 

She repeated what Olive had told her and Al- 
lan agreed that Bims was likely cold and tired 
and had “put” for home. 

“I thought I’d run over to Silver Avenue and 
whistle a little for him,” said Glenna. 

“T’ll come with you,” Allan offered. “Olive 
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would let anyone steal her pocketbook, if she 
happened to be listening to someone tell her a 
new way to fix her hair.” 

Silver Avenue, at the dinner hour, was prac- 
tically deserted. Allan whistled and Glenna 
called, but no sturdy, happy-go-lucky common- 
place little dog hurled himself out of alleyway or 
vacant lot to leap upon them. 

“Perhaps he’s gone to the park,” suggested 
Glenna. “You know that little park we used to 
take him to before it got so cold.” 

Allan didn’t think the dog had gone there, 
but he was willing to make sure. 

Glenna, studying him covertly, knew that the 
loss of Bims would be a real sorrow to him. Al- 
lan and his dog hid their affection from a prying 
world but Glenna had once caught a glimpse of 
Allan seated on the top step of one of the hall 
flights, holding Bims in his arms. He was talk- 
ing and crooning to the little dog and Glenna 
had turned and gone down stairs again, rather 
than interrupt them without fair warning. 

“Look!” she cried suddenly, as they turned 
into one of the dimly-lighted small paths. 
“Over there—by that tree—here, Bims!” 
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Allan gave a piercing whistle that made her 
jump. Almost instantly a small hard body shot 
out from the shadows and a series of staccato 
yelps and shrieks of pure joy announced that 
Bims had found his own. 

The dog tore round them in circles, leaped 
upon them both impartially, licked their hands 
and faces and never for an instant ceased his 
shrill barking. 

“Guess he thought he was lost for good,” com- 
mented Allan gruffly. “Such an old fool dog, 
not to be able to find his own way home; a regu- 
lar make-believe dog, you are, Bims.” 

But Bims heard only love and welcome in the 
voice of his master and when they finally induced 
him to trot ahead of them, he kept looking back 
to make certain that his “folks” did not disap- 
pear from sight. 

Suddenly above the ordinary noises of the 
city, there rose the clear high shriek of the fire 
siren. A great clamor filled the air. Bells and 
whistles and the shout of the traffic man at the 
corner as he sent the cars and trucks scurrying 
to one side of the street, all blended into noise 
but could not drown the insistent piercing wail 
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of the siren. As Glenna and Allan reached the 
crossing, a chemical engine and a heavy truck 
shot past them. 

“I see it!” shouted Allan in a burst of excite- 
ment. “Gee, Glenna, it’s a peach of a fire. 
Come on! Come on, Bims.” 

He seized her hand and began to run. All 
around them people were running and Bims, 
barking madly, was not one whit more unbal- 
anced, for the moment than the men and women 
and boys and girls who were carried away by the 
prospect of adventure and danger. 

The streets were filled with clanging engines 
now. Police on motor cycles tried to keep the 
people on the sidewalk, but they surged over the 
curb and ran in the street, darting under wheels 
and in front of motor cars until the wonder was 
that every ambulance in the city was not called 
into use. 

“It’s that row of stores,” shouted Allan in 
Glenna’s ear. 

Too breathless to answer him, she nodded. 
She could see a pillar of smoke and fire ahead of 
her and the air around them was thick with 
smoke. Some of this came from the fire and 
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some from. the engines chugging away at the 
corner hydrants. 

“Fire lines!’ said Allan a few moments later, 
disappointedly. 

Of course it was pure selfishness on the part of 
the firemen that made them stretch lines around 
the burning buildings preventing the surging 
crowd from coming within half a block of the 
blazing pile. Still, when half a brick wall fell 
with a crash as they watched, Glenna admitted 
that perhaps they were near enough. 

It was fascinating to see the great streams of 
water pour into the gray clouds of smoke, to 
watch the ladders run up like thin black snakes 
and then to see, as the screen of smoke parted, 
the toiling figures of the firemen as they made 
their way up or stopped before windows and 
battered in the glass with their axes. 

“T like this kind of a fire,” said Allan con- 
templatively. “That whole block has been 
vacant since last summer and no one will be 
burned out of his home because all those flats 
are empty. I suppose the cellars of the stores 
are filled with rubbish; that’s what makes the 
smoke.” 
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“Probably tramps sleeping in the place started 
the fire,” said a man’s voice behind them. “I 
hope the owner has insurance.” 

Bims sat close beside Allan, panting. Sud- 
denly he darted off through the crowd and 
brought up against one of the engines where a 
spotted coach dog, the company mascot, was 
comfortably snoozing. 

“Here, Bims, here Bims!’ called Allan me- 
chanically. 

“Whistle!’ Glenna commanded. “Whistle 
quick, Allan, before they get into a fight.” 

Her warning was too late. There was a 
growl, a snarl, and then the unmistakable sounds 
of a violent dog fight. 

The crowd began to back reluctantly, loath to 
miss the fire and still more adverse to getting in 
the way of the snarling dogs. Allan was strug- 
gling to get under the ropes and try to call off 
Bims when a good-natured young fireman stuck 
his heavy boot between the combatants and hos- 
tilities ceased. 

“I thought that sounded like Bims—it was 
your dog, wasn’t it, Allan?” said a mild voice at 
Glenna’s elbow. 
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Allan whistling frantically for Bims, nodded 
to Mr. Fritz. 

“It’s pretty cold out for you, isn’t it, Miss 
Glenna?” went on their neighbor. “The water’s 
freezing to the window ledges—mighty uncom- 
fortable to be a fireman in this kind of weather.” 

The belligerent Bims haughtily thrust his way 
through the crowd and sat down on Allan’s foot. 

“Your brother was looking for you, Allan,” 
said Mr. Fritz. “I saw him just a few minutes 
this evening when I started out to go to the drug 
store for Mother. He said you hadn’t come in 
to dinner.” 

Allan stared at him. Then he shifted his 
stricken gaze to Glenna. She, too was staring. 

“What time is it?” they asked simultaneously. 

Mr. Fritz pulled a heavy old-fashioned silver 
watch from his pocket and consulted it. He was 
the type of man who never returns a careless an- 
swer. 

“It is twelve minutes past seven,” he an- 
nounced precisely. 

More than an hour since she had left to hunt 
for Bims, Glenna computed swiftly. And she 
had left Olive to look after the dinner—why they 
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should have been through dinner by this time, 
and Allan well-started on his way to night 
school. 

“Allan! We have to go—what will your 
brother say?” urged Glenna. 

“Wait just a minute—they’re going to bring 
up another line of hose,” Allan replied, too fas- 
cinated to be able to realize their predicament. 

Glenna, by glancing down, along a lane of 
feet, could get a glimpse of the glistening side- 
walk. She saw a limp line of dirty hose writhe 
and twist and begin to swell as the water 
pumped through it. 

The next minute there was a chorus of shouts, 
the crowd swayed, tried to turn and then to fight 
for passageway. Glenna felt a deluge of icy 
water and gasped as she was taken off her feet 
by the surging mob. 

Allan seized one of her arms and Mr. Fritz 
the other, and Glenna, striking out wildly never 
forgot how she felt when she touched ground. 
There was something terrifying about being 
carried off her balance by a wave of humanity 
for the moment as strong as the sea and far less 
dependable. 
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“Whew!” said Allan as they found themselves 
across the street and out of the crowd. “The 
hose burst!” 

All three were drenched, as was Bims. Buta 
dog could shake himself partially dry and the 
three humans had not the gift. Glenna began to 
shiver. 

“Better run,” Mr. Fritz recommended. “I’ll 
have to ask you to take Mother word I’m wait- 
ing for the prescription to be filled; I couldn’t 
have her know I got as wet as this; she’s apt to 
think I take cold easily.” 

Glenna, her teeth chattering, felt that Mrs. 
Fritz showed only common sense. 

“You can’t sit around in your wet clothes,” 
she demurred. “You'll get something worse 
than a cold.” 

“Oh, I mean to stay down by the furnace till 
I get dried out,” said Mr. Fritz cheerfully. 
“Mr. Hills always has a good fire and I’ll be 
all right inside half an hour. But don’t for- 
get to tell Mother, or she’ll wonder what keeps 
me,” 

Glenna experienced a hysterical conviction 
that the same thought was troubling Olive and 
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Kirk. She began to run, though her water 
soaked clothes seemed to weigh her down. 

“There’s Kirk!” said Allan as they came in 
sight of the apartment house. 

Bims dashed ahead and leaped upon the figure 
leaning against one of the lamp posts. Kirk 
patted him absently. If he felt any relief at the 
return of the wanderers, his face did not show it, 
Glenna decided. He looked extremely grim. 

“Did you have any dinner?” said Glenna anx- 
lously. 

“We found the dog,” Allan submitted hope- 
fully. 

“Bad fire over on the avenue, Mr. Harrison,” 
—this from Mr. Fritz. “The hose burst and we 
had the misfortune to get caught in the flood. 
If you'll excuse me, I’m going to ask Mr. Hills 
to let me dry off downstairs.” 

He disappeared down the flight of iron steps 
that led to the courtyard and the entrance to the 
basement. 

Kirk took out his key and opened the door 
for Glenna and Allan. 

“Olive will help you, Glenna,” he said briefly. 
“She’s waiting for you. I’ll look after Allan.” 
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The water in her shoes swished drearily as 
Glenna toiled up the long stairs. 

“But dinner, Kirk?” she urged at the second 
landing. 

“Had mine, thanks,” he answered. 

“Allan hasn’t,” Glenna reminded him. ‘He 
must be starved.” 

For the first time a glimmer of amusement 
flickered in the gray eyes. Kirk looked at his 
brother a few steps in advance of him. 

“T’'ll not let him starve,” he promised. 

Then a door was flung open and a slim figure 
was silhouetted on the threshold. 

“Where on earth have you been, Glenna?” 
Olive demanded. 


CHAPTER XXII 


DAY BY DAY 


66 IRK made me do the dishes—he was 
kK as cross as two sticks,” said Olive ag- 
grievedly. 

She was seated on her favorite high stool in 
the kitchen, while Glenna, warm and dry and 
deliciously conscious of that physical comfort, 
ate from the plate that had been put in the oven 
for her. 

Olive had gone across the hall to take the 
message to Mrs. Fritz. Olive had helped 
Glenna out of her wet clothing—in fact it is 
doubtful if Olive had spent as busy an evening 
in some time. For before Glenna would sit 
down and eat she had insisted on going across 
the hall, accompanied by Olive, to tell Kirk that 
Allan was not to blame for their absence. 

“Kirk won’t dare say much to you,” Olive had 
observed as Glenna was dressing, “because he 


has a horror of a girl bursting into tears. I usu- 
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ally burst into tears when I think he is bearing 
down more than is fair; but Allan doesn’t burst 
and Kirk can relieve his over-charged feelings 
to his heart’s content. Kirk was wild when he 
found you had gone out and he said I should 
have gone with you.” 

Later, she said when Allan did not come in, 
Kirk had deduced that he must have met Glenna 
and gone with her to hunt for Bims. 

“When he figured that out, he sat down and 
ate his dinner, which was all dried up and noth- 
ing to boast of,” reported Olive. “I meant to 
leave everything just as it was for you, but he 
said I had to wash the dishes and clear the table 
and keep your plate hot in the oven.” 

Glenna tried not to notice the disorder in the 
kitchen. She had made her peace with Kirk and 
had left Allan contentedly eating bread and milk 
and a wedge of pie, with the appetite only pos- 
sible to the starved—and forgiven. Olive had 
“left the pans to soak” and the sink was piled 
high. The dish towels were draped over a chair 
back. Through the window, for the shade was 
not drawn, she could see that the oilcloth curtain 
of the cold-box had been left up and plates of 
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left-over food had been piled on top of each other 
in sad confusion. 

“I didn’t know exactly where everything 
went,’ explained Olive apologetically. 

However, creating order from chaos was sec- 
ond nature to Glenna and before she went to 
bed that night everything was ready for their 
simple breakfast. And, gradually, adjustments 
were made and she and Olive settled into more 
or less of a routine. 

Olive, Glenna discovered, was perfectly will- 
ing to help. She would act on any suggestion 
and was good-nature itself when appealed to for 
aid. But she never saw anything that needed to 
be done and would lie on the old sofa and read 
while Glenna prepared an entire meal, if not 
asked directly to lend a hand. Allan, coming in 
ahead of Kirk one evening and finding Glenna 
toiling back and forth between the tiny over- 
heated kitchen and the living room where the 
table was set, and Olive placidly stretched out 
with her head on one pillow and her feet on an- 
other, created what Olive contemptuously called 
“A weird scene.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see why you should come 
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storming in here, knocking over tables,” said 
Olive coldly. 

(Allan had plunged into the fern stand and 
nearly toppled it over.) 

“TI should think you’d be ashamed to let 
Glenna do all the work,” Allan fumed. 

“Oh, Allan, don’t be silly,” said Glenna per- 
suasively. “You know how small the kitchen is: 
there really isn’t room enough for two in it. 
Olive always helps me clear away.” 

“But she doesn’t,” Allan confided to Kirk that 
night. “Olive hates to get her hands in dish 
water. I’m sure Glenna does most of the clear- 
ing away.” 

“T can fix that,” said Kirk who was fond of 
preaching that unless one had backbone enough 
to stand up for his rights in this world, he de- 
served to be a doormat. 

In reality Kirk practised what Allan called 
“first aid to weak backbones” and he was for- 
ever helping someone to face difficult situations. 
He was, said Allan, “long on encouragement.” 

The next evening Kirk stayed in the living 
room, ostensibly working on a box he was mak- 
ing for Glenna to give to Cordy. It was to have 
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a lock and key and hold some of her treasures 
at the hospital. Allan had to go to night school, 
of course, but Kirk lingered until every dish was 
washed and put away. Olive did her share with- 
out a murmur. 

After that it seemed to be a habit of Kirk’s to 
stay until the kitchen work was done and Glenna 
innocently remarked that it took so little time 
with two to handle it. 

Glenna needed all the time that she could 
save. She was busier than she had ever been in 
her life, with the daily visits to the hospital, the 
marketing for food, the Saturday morning trips 
to Cordy’s office to get her pay envelope, and 
her school work. Fortunately she had little 
homework to do in comparison to Olive. It 
took the latter a full two hours every night to get 
her lessons for the next day, but to the surprise 
_ of both her brothers, Olive declared that she had 
never had such a good time in any school. She 
looked forward to each day, she said. 

“I like to study, I think,” she told Kirk. 
“And at Carteret I have to keep up in every- 
thing. My French carried me along at Miss 
Fithian’s, but in high school, while I’m the de- 
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light of the French Professor, Miss Spicer, who 
teaches math, thinks I’m a mental defective. I 
aim to have a well-rounded life.” 

Kirk laughed and to all her teasing that he 
would consent to let her finish out the year at the 
Carteret High School, he returned non-com- 
mittal answers. 

“After the spring vacation, we'll see,” he usu- 
ally said. 

Olive came home in the afternoon an hour or 
two earlier than Glenna, and presently formed 
the habit of taking her mending into the Fritz 
apartment. Glenna never failed to remind Kirk 
that Olive mended exquisitely. She not only 
kept her own pretty clothes in order, but she 
sewed for Glenna (who was still rather inclined 
to use a safety-pin instead of needle and thread, 
though Cordy had a horror of this make-shift) 
and she carefully looked after Kirk and Allan’s 
shirts and socks. 

After her one lapse, Cordy improved stead- 
ily. In a week or two the improvement was no- 
ticed by others than the doctors and nurses. 
Little by little the color crept back to her cheeks, 
she could sit up in bed for twenty minutes, for 
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half an hour, for two hours. The bandages 
were removed, but her leg remained in a plas- 
ter cast. 

“The prettiest patient in three wards!” said 
the nurses proudly. 

Glenna could see her every day and Kirk, as 
the emissary of Mr. Barnstable was also ac- 
corded extra privileges. He kept Cordy sup- 
plied with flowers and fruit, books and magazines 
and Glenna shrewdly suspected that he told her 
everything that went on in the two apartments. 
Cordy, Glenna knew, would listen and sympa- 
thize and laugh a little and look so bewilderingly 
lovely that no young man would realize she was 
giving him advice. 

Olive went to see Cordy and the result of her 
first visit was that she bought several yards of 
rose colored crepe de chine and some bands of 
lace and made Cordy a gown that was quite the 
most beautiful garment ever seen in the acci- 
dent ward. Cordy, wrapped in it, looked like an 
American Beauty rose and Doctor Hallowell 
told the nurse that he positively could not be re- 
sponsible for the probable effect on “young Har- 
Trison.” 
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Coming home from the hospital one afternoon 
in March, Glenna found Olive.just starting out 
with Bims. 

“T’ve been sitting with Mrs. Fritz and she 
made me nervous,” said Olive seriously. “I 
over-heard her husband borrowing carfare from 
the janitor this morning and I think of that 
every time Mrs. Fritz tells me what a happy 
pleasant place this world is.” 

“I know,” said Glenna sympathetically, fall- 
ing into step beside her. 

“What do you suppose they will do if Mr. 
Fritz never gets a job?” Olive asked gloomily. 

“Oh, he will,” said Glenna with more con- 
fidence than she felt. “He must get something 
to do. People don’t starve to death.” 

“Yes they do, sometimes,” Olive contra- 
dicted. 

“Well before the Fritz family starves I'll do 
something about it,” declared Glenna vigor- 
ously. “He could be a street car conductor—or 
something—if he wasn’t afraid Mrs. Fritz would 
find it out.” 

“I’m going to tell Kirk he’d better let me fin- 
ish at public high school,” said Olive, walking 
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across the street with a supreme indifference to 
traffic and a like disregard for Bims who waited 
expectantly on the curb for a signal. 

“You won’t live till spring vacation if you 
cross a street like that,” scolded Glenna breath- 
lessly, catching up with her. “Here, Bims!’” 

“Mrs. Fritz was never taught to earn her own 
living and look at her now,” said Olive, still in- 
tent on her theme. 

“She couldn’t earn her living anyway, if she 
were sick,” Glenna pointed out. 

“No, but she would know her husband must 
have some business worries from time to time,” 
argued Olive. “If he never mentions them to 
her she takes it for granted he is care-free.”’ 

Glenna stopped at the bakery for breakfast 
rolls and after another block or two they turned 
back, for the wind was cutting and made prog- 
ress disagreeable. 

“It’s lucky I met you,” said Glenna, as they 
climbed the apartment house steps. “I thought 
I’d have to ring; I left my key home this noon.” 

Olive stared at her in dismay. 

“Why I didn’t bring a key!” she cried. “I 
left it hanging on the hook in the kitchen.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


RESCUES ARE SURPRISING 


66 E can ring Mrs. Fritz’ bell and she 
will open the front door,” ex- 
plained Glenna. “The buzzer was 


moved close to her bed; everyone rings her bell 
when they want to get in. But how on earth can 
we open our door?” 

There is something particularly forbidding 
about the closed doors that face an apartment 
house hall. Glenna never passed them, on each 
floor, without a feeling that they were walls be- 
hind which each family lived shut away from the 
world. 

She and Olive toiled up the four flights of 
stairs, past the rows of tightly closed doors, in 
silence. As they passed the doors they heard 
snatches of conversation, a bit of laughter, the 
whir of a sewing machine. Other people were 
getting dinner, finishing off new dresses, read- 


ing their evening papers. 
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“We'll have to sit on the stairs till Allan 
comes,” panted Glenna, as they reached the top 
hall. 

“He won't have a key,” Olive demurred. 

“No, but he will think of something we can 
do,” said Glenna with sublime confidence in the 
absent. 

Olive was half inclined to go in and talk to 
Mrs. Fritz, but Glenna who knew that Mr. 
Fritz was probably cooking supper, discouraged 
this impulse. They could not, she knew, tell 
Mrs. Fritz they were locked out; she wouldn’t 
think it was funny, but.tragic. She would worry 
about what they were going to do and worry was 
not permitted Mrs. Fritz. 

The upper hall was very still. Whatever the 
families on that floor were doing, they went 
about their tasks quietly. Glenna and Olive sat 
on the top step and “rested,” while Bims frankly 
went to sleep. 

“For the love of Lulu!” said Allan, coming 
up stairs three steps at a time half an hour later. 

“Oh, Allan! We thought you were never 
coming,” Olive greeted him. 

“We're locked out,” said Glenna. “And it’s 
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almost time for dinner and not a thing started. 
Kirk won’t be here till half past, because he 
was going to the hospital; do open the door for 
us, Allan, so I can have something ready for him 
to eat when he comes.” 

Allan considered, rubbing Bims’ head ab- 
sently. 

“It’s a patent lock and I can’t break it,” he 
said slowly. “But if you have left a window 
unfastened, I can get in from the fire escape.” 

“T knew you could think of a plan!” beamed 
Glenna. “We never thought of the fire escape. 
Can we come with you, Allan? It will be a lark 
to use the fire escape.” 

“Better not,’ Allan advised. “Ill have to 
climb up the ladder on the other side of the build- 
ing, cross the roof and then climb down the fire 
escape on your side. No, you’d better wait here 
till I unlock the door.” 

He disappeared into his own apartment. The 
fire escape, Glenna knew, was outside the living- 
room window. Allan would mount to the roof 
on that, cross over and in a very few minutes 
should be heard fumbling at the door of the 
other apartment. 
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“T think the kitchen window is half way up,” 
said Olive uneasily. 

“It seems to me he has had time to do it,” 
Glenna speculated. “I do hope he’ll be careful.” 

She was thinking of Allan’s near-sightedness 
and wondering whether he was safe, climbing 
over fire-escapes. She shuddered at the thought 
that he might have missed his footing. 

Suddenly somewhere a woman _ screamed. 
There was the sound of running feet, more 
screams, and the door furthest away from 
Glenna opened precipitately. 

“Help! Murder! Burglars! Police! Help!” 
shrieked a middle-aged woman, beating two fry- 
ing pans together with fearful fervor, at every 
word. 

Instantly other doors opened, people came 
rushing up from other floors and Mr. Fritz ap- 
peared, a gingham apron tied around his neck. 

“What is it? Where did they go? Somebody 
call the police!” sounded the babel of voices ris- 
ing to hysterical shrieks. | 

“I’ve got him right in my hall closet,” an- 
nounced the woman with the clashing frying 
pans. 
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“What’s all this?” Kirk’s familiar voice asked 
as he pushed his way through the crowd gath- 
ered at the top of the stairs. 

“Kirk!” Glenna had never been so glad to see 
the steady gray eyes before. 

“Kirk, it’s Allan!” she cried desperately. 
“He was going to climb down the fire-escape 
and let us in; and—and I’m dreadfully afraid 
he made a mistake and crawled in the wrong 
window!” 

“T’m afraid your burglar is my blundering 
brother, Mrs. Garden,” said Kirk who knew all 
his neighbors at least by sight. 

“My no, Mr. Harrison,” Mrs. Garden re- 
turned with decision. “I guess I would know 
him. This one is six feet high, if he’s an inch. . 
And he carried two revolvers and has a terribly 
wicked-looking face.” 

“Better send for the police,” said a man whom 
Glenna recognized as one of the first floor ten- 
ants. 

“Here’s Mr. Hills,” several voices cried ex- 
citedly. 

Kirk turned to the janitor who was crimson- 
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faced from his hurried journey up from the 
basement. 

“Let Mr. Hills and me go in and look at this 
burglar,” suggested Kirk. “If it isn’t my 
brother we can turn him over to the police.” 

“You'll find him in the hall closet—the door’s 
bolted,” said Mrs. Garden, hastily stepping out 
into the hall. “If he kills both of you, don’t say 
I didn’t warn you.” 

Glenna could hear her heart beating, as an ab- 
solute hush fell on the hall. Those waiting held 
themselves tensely and probably if they had 
had heard a pistol shot would have made a rush 
for the stairs. Instead, in a few moments, the 
cheerful sound of the janitor’s loud laughter 
rolled out with almost the effect of the clashing 
frying pans. 

“Well, I declare!’ said Mrs. Garden. 

“T did tell her!’ Glenna heard poor Allan 
protesting as he appeared in the doorway, his 
hair rumpled, his necktie awry and a general air 
of dejection enveloping him. He looked so mis- 
erable, Glenna couldn’t laugh. 

“Haw! Haw! Here’s the burglar!’ boomed 
Mr. Hills. 
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“Mrs. Garden, my brother is exceedingly 
sorry for the trouble and fright he has given 
you,” said Kirk distinctly. “He wishes to apolo- 
gize to you and hopes you'll forgive him.” 

“T’m awfully sorry—honestly I am,” Allan 
mumbled, turning bright scarlet under the bat- 
tery of eyes. “You see, my sister and Glenna 
Mason were locked out and I meant to go down 
the fire-escape and get in at the window and un- 
fasten the door for them. I must have picked 
the wrong window and you yelled so when you 
saw me I couldn’t make you hear what I was 
saying.” 

“I didn’t listen,’ admitted Mrs. Garden. 
“You gave me such a start when I saw your 
leg coming in over the window sill, I just picked 
up a broom and chased you into the hall closet. 
I’ve always planned to lock up a burglar in that 
closet, if I ever caught one.” 

Allan ducked hastily for home—he thought 
the lady had a look of regret in her eyes. Per- 
haps she was disappointed that her capture had 
turned out to be a pseudo-burglar. 

Reluctantly, too, the groups melted away. A 
burglar in someone else’s apartment was as 
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thrilling and as exciting as a fire in someone 
else’s house. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” Kirk addressed the 
girls coldly, “that the janitor has a duplicate key 
to each apartment?” 

Mr. Hills grinned and produced a jangling 
ring of keys. He unlocked the door neatly and 
took himself off. A subdued Glenna and an 
angelic Olive hastily prepared a cold supper and 
after Allan had departed for school and Kirk 
had gone back to his own apartment to work on 
the endless pile of papers, the atmosphere of re- 
straint and quietness still prevailed. Glenna 
busied herself with the system of budget enve- 
lopes she kept for Cordy to follow, and Olive 
studied with a diligence that promised perfect 
_ recitations the next day. 

- It was not until they were getting ready for 
bed, that Glenna, finding something in her 
purse, began to laugh. 

“Look, Olive!’ she chuckled. “It’s one of 
the keys; I had it all the time and never looked.” 
Olive held out something on one pink palm. 

“IT had one, too,” she confessed. “It had 
slipped down inside the lining of my coat pocket. 
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I wasn’t going to tell you, because when I think 
of that woman waving the frying pans - 

As though by mutual consent, the two girls 
sat down on the floor and laughed until they 
cried. But they did not tell Kirk until two weeks 
later. 

By that time he had forgotten something of 
the turmoil and was, moreover, so secretly and 
serenely elated, that everyone noticed the 
change. Where he had been irritable, he was 
now patient; he saw everything that Glenna and 
Olive did to make the two apartments pretty or 
convenient; he praised Olive for her exquisite 
mending, and Glenna for her biscuits. In a 
word he was observant. 

“It’s the raise he got,” said Allan confidently, 
as with the start of the spring vacation, Kirk 
took them all to the movies and forebore to com- 
ment when Allan tripped over a woman’s foot 
at the entrance to a long row of seats and went 
down with a crash, carrying half a dozen hats 
and coats with him in his fall and creating a 
small panic. 

“He’s been expecting a raise since fall and he 
told me they gave him more than he asked,” Al- 
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lan revealed. “That's enough to make anyone 
feel contented.” 

“It’s the weather,”’ hazarded Olive. 

As a matter of fact, March was “behaving 
beautifully,’ as Olive expressed it. The sun 
seemed to gain in strength and intensity and the 
brown grass in the city parks was already show- 
ing a film of green. 

“Glenna hasn’t said anything,” remarked Al- 
lan mischievously. “What do you _ think, 
Glenna, makes Kirk so amiable all of a sudden?” 

“I think—” Glenna stopped to think. 

“He isn’t really cranky, and it’s mean to talk 
that way,” she interpolated. 

“No, most of the time he is a brick,” agreed 
Allan readily. “Go on.” 

“Well,” hesitated Glenna who was too honest 
to pretend that she had not noticed the change, 
“T think he is happy. It’s much easier to be 
pleasant when you are happy,” she added. 

“Just what I said—it’s the raise,” Allan de- 
clared with satisfaction. 

But Glenna felt that it was not altogether 
office affairs. Kirk worked just as hard during 
the evenings, but if interrupted he pushed up 
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his eyeshade and listened interestedly, instead of 
waiting with pencil poised and a half annoyed 
air as though he wished the speaker to finish and 
leave him in peace. 

“Perhaps,” said Glenna to herself, mulling 
over probable explanations in her mind, “he had 
indigestion when I first began to cook; I’ve im- 
proved now and the food may agree with him 
better.” 

Whatever the explanation, Olive judged the 
time propitious for presenting a request that 
was, she told Glenna, a mere formality. 

“TI hope I’m old enough to make my own de- 
cisions,” said Olive with all the wisdom of her 
sixteen years, “but as Kirk is my older brother 
I’m willing to consult him. Besides he’s my 
guardian,” she added irrelevantly. 

That evening Olive “consulted” Kirk with an 
air that was a peculiar mixture of bravado and 
persuasion. 

“Dean Davis has invited me to go to see the 
exhibition basketball game at Thames Academy 
this Friday,” she announced. “I told him 
Glenna would like to see it, too, so he’s taking us 
both.” 
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“Absolutely not,” said Kirk, never pausing as 
he sliced the steaming hot meat loaf. 

“T’ve already accepted,” Olive informed him. 

“T’ve no jurisdiction over Glenna, but you are 
not going,” said Kirk. “And if Glenna will take 
my advice, she will say ‘no thank you,’ too. You 
girls don’t want to go tearing over the country 
with that crazy boy; he should never have had a 
license.” 

Kirk spoke to Olive later more emphatically, 
but his pretty young sister declined to take him 
seriously. 

“The trouble with Kirk,” said Olive to 
Glenna, “is that he feels responsible for me; and 
when he once gets an idea in his head he never 
gives up. Look at the way he feels toward Dean 
—why Dean is a perfectly wonderful driver; he 
can handle any car. Yet Kirk, simply because 
he is prejudiced, won’t admit he should drive a 
toy automobile.” 

“I don’t think we'd better go,” Glenna de- 
murred uncomfortably. 

But when Friday morning dawned, clear and 
bright and unmistakably an early spring day 
made for fun and laughter, even Glenna 
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wavered. She was tired, she told herself, of do- 
ing housework every day of her vacation. What 
possible harm could there be in driving with 
Olive and this Dean Davis, in a smart roadster 
thirty miles to the Academy to see one of the 
famous basketball games in the huge gymna- 
sium? ‘They would be back in time for dinner 
—that was all that mattered to Kirk and Allan, 
thought Glenna wearily. 

“But there’s Cordy!” said Glenna suddenly. 

“Telephone the hospital,” Olive advised. 
“Your sister won’t mind if you don’t come for 
one day; wait till half past twelve, though, in 
case Kirk goes there this morning. We don’t 
want Cordy to tell him you’re going somewhere 
this afternoon—he might come up and begin to 
argue.” 

Olive had never admitted that she was not go- 
ing. Now she insisted on loaning Glenna a silk 
frock, a long, light coat and a bewitching little 
brown felt hat with a brush at one side to add a 
piquant touch. 

“Take my brown fox fur,” commanded Olive 
generously. “I have my new gray one. There’s 
the bell—that must be Dean.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


DEAN DRIVES 


HE boy for whom Glenna opened the 

| door a few minutes later, was a pleasant- 

faced lad of seventeen, not remarkable in 

any respect save for the shining whiteness of his 
fine teeth. 

But Glenna, blissfully conscious of the 
lovely soft fur about her throat, the smart lines 
of the warm coat and the delicious pleats of the 
tunic blouse above the distinguished plainness of 
the simple skirt (she had basted up the hem hur- 
riedly for Olive was so much taller that it was 
impossible for them to wear the same length) 
flashed him a radiant smile. 

“All ready,” said Olive from the hallway. 
*T’ve shut Bims in the kitchen, Glenna. Oh— 
this is Dean Davis, Glenna—and Dean, this is 
Glenna Mason.” 

Olive was wearing gray—little gray felt hat, 


gray ensemble suit with a gorgeous gray fox fur 
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—for which, she confided to Glenna, the bill had 
not yet been sent to Kirk—and bewitching gray 
suede shoes with the cut steel buckles she af- 
fected. 

They went down to the Nola—an enchanted 
chariot of cream and green and silver—and Olive 
was displeased because the top was down. 

“T hate to freeze,” she grumbled. 

“You won’t—it’s bright and sunny,” said 
Dean. “I haven’t time to put the top up and 
anyway there’s no fun driving that way.” 

Olive stood tapping her foot against the curb. 

“Go on, Glenna, get in,” she said coldly. 

Glenna slipped into the place next the wheel 
with an uncomfortable feeling that something 
was wrong. Dean went around and climbed into 
his place silently. He was evidently accustomed 
to differences with Olive. 

“Well?” asked Olive significantly. 

“Come on, Olive, we’re late enough now,” 
urged Dean. 

Olive stepped in beside Glenna and looked 
straight ahead. But the younger girl saw that 
there were tears in the pretty mutinous brown 
eyes. 
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The car started silently, halted cautiously at 
the cross street, then, gathering power, rolled 
on. Delight laid hold on Glenna and the magic 
of that afternoon carried her on swooping wings, 
through the tingling thrill of the drive over coun- 
try roads, up hill and down to the great brick 
archway of Thames Academy, bore her through 
the excitement of a closely contested game, when 
the crowded gymnasium echoed to the yells of 
frantic boys and girls “rooting” for their respec- 
tive teams—and only slackened when she found 
herself eating ice cream in one corner of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s hospitable living room. 

“I never had such a good time in all my life!” 
said Glenna with shining eyes. 

Dean Davis, who had brought her the ice 
cream, grinned sympathetically. 

“You looked as though you liked it,” he 
agreed. “Pretty good game, all things consid- 
ered.” 

“It wasn’t just the game,” said Glenna dream- 
ily. “It was everything. The drive up was 
wonderful—it’s been so long since I’ve been out 
in the country. And your car 4 

“Good motor, isn’t it?’ Dean suggested with 
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the air of an expert. “But it isn’t mine, worse 
luck; belongs to my brother, Draper.” 

Glenna tried to think where she had heard this 
brother of Dean’s mentioned. Before she could 
marshal her thoughts, Dean had leaned toward 
her anxiously. 

“Could you persuade Olive to come along 
now, do you think?” he asked. “I tried to get 
her to pass up this tea, but she’s peeved at me 
about the top and now we’re here I’m afraid she 
will try to stay just to rag me; I’ve simply got 
to be home by six o’clock at the latest.” 

Glenna glanced hastily about for a clock. 

“It’s half past four,” said Dean, showing her 
his wrist watch. 

“T'll tell Olive—we have to be home early, 
too,’ Glenna declared, rising to go in search of 
Olive. 

She found her laughing and talking with half 
a dozen of her former school friends and there 
were loud protests when she announced that she 
must leave. But Olive, much as she disliked to 
seem to accede to any request of Dean’s, had her 
own reasons for wishing to be at home before 
six o’clock. 
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She insisted on putting Glenna in the center 
again and then, just before they were ready to 
start, she ran back in the house, ostensibly to 
get her gloves. Five minutes passed, ten—fif- 
teen. 

“No wonder she wouldn’t let me go,” said 
Dean grimly. “Here she comes at last.” 

Olive came down the steps and took her place 
in the car. She looked, thought Glenna, very 
much as the fabled cat who has just eaten a 
canary. 

“I’m so sorry to have kept you waiting,” said 
Olive sweetly, “but Mrs. Fisher stopped me in 
the hall and I just couldn’t break away.” 

Dean said nothing, but the car leaped ahead 
as though touched with a mechanical spur. 

Glenna snuggled down into her fur collar and 
thought over the events of the afternoon. Olive 
was talking determinedly to Dean who answered 
her in monosyllables. They passed the sign 
board which announced the town limits of 
Thames, where the Academy was located, and 
faced a beautiful slope of concrete road with no 
houses in sight as far as the eye could scan. 

The sun had disappeared behind a bank of 
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clouds and the air was biting and raw. Glenna, 
trying to say something, found that the words 
were whipped from her lips by the wind and 
that, to make herself heard, she would have to 
shout. She supposed that was the reason Olive 
and Dean had stopped talking. A side glance 
showed her Olive, lips parted, eyes fixed on the 
dashboard where the car’s instruments provided 
a puzzle for anyone as ignorant of their purpose 
as was Glenna. 

But she saw the little indicator that crept up 
to fifty—fifty-five—and slowly advanced past 
that. She saw Olive put on a gray-gloved hand 
and point to the dial, shouting something across 
to Dean. 

Glenna switched her gaze to Dean. The boy 
was watching the road ahead, absorbed, intent. 
He apparently saw nothing, heard nothing, yet 
as Glenna stared at him he threw a swift glance 
to one side. 

A motorcycle shot past them—Glenna had a 
glimpse of a blurred figure, dark and indistinct. 
She knew that the speed of their car slackened. 
Dean’s hands were rigid, his eyes on the figure 
that had halted down the road from them and 
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now stood, one hand supporting the motorcycle, 
the other held out in a gesture of command. 

“Dean?” Glenna heard Olive say in a fright- 
ened voice. 

“State Police,” Dean said quietly, pulling in 
toward the side of the road as they came up to 
the motorcycle rider. 

Glenna was never to forget the calmness which 
characterized the actions of the trooper. As they 
watched him, he slung the heavy motorcycle di- 
rectly across the path of the car, effectually bar- 
ring any attempt to escape. He released a 
guard that kept the machine upright, shook it 
firmly to make certain it was secure, and then 
advanced leisurely to inspect the occupants of 
the car. 

He was young, Glenna saw, young and well 
set-up, wearing a dark blue uniform that fitted 
him to perfection. There was insignia of some 
kind above the visor of his cap. The Sam 
Browne belt, supporting a holster and revolver, 
and a row of cartridges around his waist gave 
him a military air. He was stuffing a pair of 
heavy gauntlet gloves into his belt as he walked 
toward them. 
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Three pairs of eyes stared at him in unwill- 
ing fascination. Glenna could feel her heart 
beating wildly. So this was the arm of the Law 
—grim, unsmiling, endowed with unlimited 
power and authority. 

“Well, what’s the rush?” drawled the trooper. 
“What’s the big idea?” 

He spread his feet slightly apart, bracing his 
hands on his hips. 

“In something of a hurry, aren’t you?” he sug- 
gested. “Hospital case? Or on your way to 
somebody’s funeral?” 

Dean cleared his throat, but no one spoke. 

“You know how fast you were going, don’t 
you?” said the trooper, more sharply. 

His narrowed eyes rested on Dean. 

“Yes—yes, of course I do,” gulped that un- 
happy youth. “But this car can make a lot bet- 
ter than fifty-five.” 

“Is that so?” the trooper barked. “I’m de- 
lighted to hear it. Perhaps it’s just as well I 
saved you from ending up against a tree or in a 
ditch—you and the young ladies there with you.” 

He did net look toward Glenna and Olive, 
however. but kept his eyes on Dean. 
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“Let’s see your license,” came the next com- 
mand. 

Dean hastily took out his wallet. His fingers 
trembled a little as he opened it. 

“T’m—I—I—I’m afraid I’ve left it home,” 
he said miserably. 

The trooper nodded his head and, stepping 
back a pace, walked around to the back of the 
car. He pulled out a note-book from his pocket, 
jotted down the number of the license plate and 
closed the book with a single motion of his hand. 

“Follow me,” he directed Dean tersely, pull- 
ing on his gloves and leisurely walking over to 
his motorcycle. 

He swung the heavy machine around and pre- 
pared to mount. 

“Mind, young fellow,” he threw over his blue- 
clad shoulder, as his engine began its staccato 
barking, “no monkey shines!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


motest inclination to attempt anything ap- 

proaching “monkey shines,” during the 
two-mile drive that followed. The trooper led 
the way with a roaring accompaniment that 
Olive privately considered a personal affront. 
Dean drove directly behind the motorcycle. The 
few cars that passed them, however, did not con- 
nect them with the advance machine. 

“How could you leave your license at home!” 
reproached Olive. 

“I always carry tickets in my long wallet,” ex- 
plained Dean. “I put the tickets for the game 
in this wallet last night and left it on the chif- 
fonier where I would see it when I dressed. 
Then this afternoon, when I changed suits, I 
grabbed up the wallet and left my short black 
bill-fold with my driving license in it, in my 
other suit.” 


|: was doubtful whether Dean had the re- 
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“TI hate careless people,” Olive declared bit- 
terly. 

Glenna, worried and sorry for Dean, wished 
that Olive would not insist on bringing him to 
account. She was sure that Dean was blaming 
himself sufficiently for the unpleasant position 
in which he had placed them. 

He only said, “I’m sorry,” in response to 
Olive’s outburst, and the remainder of the drive 
was covered in silence. 

Glenna had a glimpse of a sign reading, 
“W elcome to Coleville’’ and a few moments later 
they drove up before a plain, unpretentious 
building that looked as much like a small town 
postoffice or general store as anything else. But 
there were one or two men in uniform standing 
near the door and an inconspicuous sign, lettered 
in gold, gave the information that this was the 
headquarters of the State Police in that district. 

Dean, his face white and set and his eyes very 
bright, locked the ignition of the car and helped 
the girls out. Glenna could not repress a little 
shiver as the trooper, leaning his motorcycle 
against the curb, started up the single low step, 
evidently expecting them to follow him. 
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“Don’t be afraid,” said Dean in a low tone. 

“T’m all right,” Glenna assured him gallantly. 

One step up and they crossed a sill, stepping 
directly into a very clean, bare looking room in 
which were several uniformed men laughing and 
talking together. A blond young giant was 
seated behind a flat topped desk, facing the door. 
As the trooper came in followed by Dean and 
the two girls, the laughter and conversation sud- 
denly stopped. 

“Well?” said the man at the desk. 

Dean, Glenna and Olive stood ranged before 
him, and the trooper who had brought them in, 
indicated them with an impartial wave of his 
hand. 

“Doing fifty-five,” he said briefly. 

“So?” murmured the blond officer and ap- 
peared to reflect. 

Through the open doorway his eyes came to 
rest on the car parked at the curb. 

“Whose car is that?” he said sharply. 

“It’s—my brother’s car,’’ Dean answered with 
something like a gulp between the words. 

“He hasn’t a driving license,” said the trooper 
who was standing carefully erect after a punc- 
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tilious salute delivered to his superior as he en- 
tered the room. 

“T left it home,” Dean protested. 

“Your brother—you had his permission to 
take his car?” suggested the man at the desk. 

To Glenna’s surprise and dismay, Dean hesi- 
tated. 

“Why yes—no—he may not know it exactly,” 
stammered the wretched youth. “That is, he 
wasn’t home so I couldn’t ask him.” 

At that moment Glenna remembered in what 
connection she had heard of Draper Davis. 
Dean had “borrowed” Draper’s car—probably 
this same car—to take Olive for a drive when she 
was attending the Fithian school. 

But a swift look had passed between the two 
officers and now the man at the desk was ad- 
dressing Dean. 

“Sa—y,” he drawled, “‘you’ve done enough to 
keep you in jail the rest of your life; speeding, 
driving without a license, and taking a car with- 
out the owner’s permission. Whew!” 

Glenna and Olive gasped. What would hap- 
pen to them? 

The desk officer drew a pad toward him. 
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“Name?” he shot at Dean. 

Dean gave it and, in quick succession, his ad- 
dress, his age and the name of his father. 

“Now then, what are you going to do?’’—the 
voice which had fired the questions dropped to a 
casual, conversational level. 

Dean cleared his throat, looked around the 
room, at the eyes surveying him with frank curi- 
osity, and brought his gaze back to his ques- 
tioner. 

“Could I—telephone my father?” he asked 
nervously. 

The busy pencil, idly tracing the words al- 
ready written on the pad, paused and Glenna 
saw a sudden swift flash of something cross the 
officer’s stern face. 

“George F. Davis!” he murmured, reading 
from his pad. “So your father is that George F. 
Davis, eh?” 

Evidently Mr. Davis was possessed of an in- 
fluential name for a little stir went over the 
room, 

“Go ahead and use the phone,” came the per- 
mission. 

The trooper who had brought them to head- 
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quarters, reached back and dragged forward two 
chairs for the girls. Glenna and Olive sat down 
thankfully. 

“Go ahead and phone,” said the officer at 
the desk, pointing to an instrument at his 
elbow. 

“Haven’t you—isn’t there a booth?” suggested 
Dean, looking around in vain for such a conven- 
lence. 

The officer laughed shortly. 

“No, we don’t have any secrets here,” he an- 
swered. “Whatever you have to say, you can 
say over my desk phone; otherwise let it go.” 

Dean picked up the telephone and gave a 
number. 

Olive’s smart suede shoe was tapping the floor, 
but Glenna sat quietly. She was wondering 
whether Kirk had gone to the hospital that 
afternoon to see Cordy—he sometimes made two 
visits a day; whether he and Allan were home 
now, and what they would say or think when 
they found neither girls nor dinner to greet 
them. 

“That you, Bevis?”—Dean’s voice sounded 
oddly clear in the quiet room. 
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“Is my father still in his office? Well let me 
have him, will you?” 

Then 

“Draper? I want to speak to Dad. Never 
you mind whether I did or not—” and the boy’s 
face flushed while his tone rasped hoarsely. “I'll 
tell you nothing! Let me have Dad on the 
wire!” 


Glenna knew when someone else took the re- 
ceiver at the other end, for affection, contrition, 
respect and anxiety all sounded in Dean’s ex- 
pressive voice. 

“Say, Dad, I’m in an awful mess. Yes. 
Arrested for speeding. Well—I guess it was 
fifty-five. On the road between Thames and 
Coleville. And Dad, I wouldn’t care so much, 
only I invited two girls to see the game. Tell 
Draper to shut up—I can hear him roaring. I 
didn’t hurt his car. Yes. We're all here. At 
the State Police place in Coleville. You will? I 
knew you would! But Dad! Say, Dad! Don’t 
bring Draper with you. Yes, I will. Yes. 
Good-by.” 

“My father will be here soon,” said Dean, re- 
placing the receiver on its hook. 
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“All right,” acquiesced the man at the desk. 

He turned to the waiting trooper. 

“Let them wait inside,” he said. 

Glenna and Olive had risen and with Dean 
stood surveying the two officers hopefully. 

“Come on,” said the man who had arrested 
them. 

He indicated a door across the room by a jerk 
of his head and the three followed him, Glenna 
at least fully prepared to see something like a 
cell. 

Instead, they were ushered into a room that 
seemed to be furnished simply with chairs. It 
was well-lighted, but there were no shades at the 
two windows and though the rows of chairs were 
arranged something as they might be in a class 
room, there was no desk. 

“You can wait here,” said the officer indiffer- 
ently. 

He was turning to leave, when Glenna 
touched his sleeve timidly. 

“Can we—is it against the rules to—to talk?” 
she stammered. 

The young man bit back a smile. 

“No,” he said seriously, ‘“you’re quite free to 
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talk, and you’d better make the most of it be- 
cause if I know anything about fathers, there’s 
one will have quite a little to say when his turn 
comes.” 

He went out, closing the door behind him, but 
not latching it. 

“TI must say, Dean Davis,” burst out Olive, as 
though she had reached her limit of endurance 
as perhaps she had, “I must say you’ve made an 
awful mess of things.” 

“Sorry,” Dean said stiffly. 

“Let’s not fuss,’ begged Glenna. “Dean 
couldn’t help it if he forgot his license.” 

“Yes, he could,” Olive contradicted. ‘He had 
no business to forget it, if he’s competent to 
drive a car.” 

“You sound like my father,” flung out Dean 
sarcastically. 

“Will he be very angry; Dean?’ asked 
Glenna, eyeing the door with an apprehension 
that was not lost on the boy. 

“Well,” grinned Dean, “he won’t come charg- 
ing in here and tomahawk us all, if that’s on 
your mind. He never loses his temper and 
storms—he leaves that to Draper.” 
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Dean was silent a moment. 

“T think my father can be angrier than any 
man I know, and say less,” he announced. “He 
believes in action. Anyway I know about what 
to expect this time.” 

“You'll lose your license,” said Olive with a 
childish spitefulness that rather astonished 
Glenna. 

“Sure,” Dean agreed heavily. “Last time I 
took the car without permission, Dad said that 
the second time would mean no driving for a 
year. And of course all this had to happen at 
once.” 

“Spreading it over several afternoons 
wouldn’t have been much better,” said Glenna, 
with an attempt at consolation. 

Dean admitted the truth of this, and in the si- 
lence that followed Glenna was considering the 
advisability of suggesting to Olive that they 
telephone a message to be given Kirk, when they 
heard a car drive up and stop. 

“Guess that’s Dad,” said Dean, and Glenna 
noted that his voice sounded hopeful 

The listening trio heard quick, brisk steps on 
the bare floor of the outside room. A chair was 
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pushed back, as though someone might have 
risen. 

“Mr. Davis?” said the voice of the blond offi- 
cer very respectfully. 

“My son telephoned me—” someone was say- 
ing and at the sound of that second voice, clear 
and cool and deep without being measured or 
ponderous, Glenna was conscious of an instant 
liking for the speaker. 

There was a murmur of conversation and then 
the door of the room was flung back and a 
trooper stood on the threshold. 

“The Captain wants you,” he said briskly. 

A tall man stood beside the desk, facing 
Glenna as she came forward. He looked like 
Dean, but older and stronger and more—more 
“reliable”’—thought Glenna, fumbling in her 
mind for the word she wanted. Dean was 
good-tempered and merry, but at that mo- 
ment Glenna had very little respect for his 
judgment. 

“Why, Olive!” said Mr. Davis, stepping for- 
ward to shake hands with the gray-clad Olive. 
“I’m so sorry this happened * 

He was looking at Glenna. 
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“This is Glenna Mason, Mr. Davis,” said 
Olive limply. 

Glenna knew that Dean’s father looked at her 
closely as he bowed. Then he turned to his son. 

“We'll talk at home,” he said decisively. 

But as he faced the police officer, he put his 
arm across the lad’s shoulder. 

“My son can be reached any time,” he said 
clearly. “If he should be wanted for further 
questioning, or to attend any hearing, it is only 
necessary to notify me.” 

“All right, Mr. Davis, we'll parole him in your 
custody,” the officer returned cheerfully. “Good 
by, young fellow, and next time don’t be so anx- 
ious to show what your car can do.” 

Glenna breathed a sigh of relief when they 
were at last out of the room and actually stand- 
ing on the narrow pavement now damp from a 
light rain. A heavy, handsome five-passenger 
coupe was drawn up behind the Nola and a uni- 
formed chauffeur slid out from behind the wheel 
as he saw his employer. 

“Gardner will take the Nola, Dean,” said Mr. 
Davis quietly. “I'll drive you up.” 

The girls entered the coupe, then Dean and 
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last his father. The Nola pulled out and Mr. 
Davis shot ahead. The lights of his car fell on 
the wet, gleaming road and glanced off the 
picket fences that bordered the town gardens. 

“I’m awfully sorry I dragged you girls 
through this,” said Dean jerkily. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


GLENNA SPEAKS HER MIND 


LIVE chose to remain haughtily silent 
() during the drive. She said nothing in 
reply to Dean’s apology. Glenna mur- 
mured something and after that Dean and his 
father talked desultorily, until the lights of the 
great boulevard proclaimed they were approach- 
ing the outskirts of the city. 
“All right to take you home for dinner, 
Olive?” said Mr. Davis suddenly. 
“Why—yes,” Olive answered. Then, more 
spontaneously, “I’m just about starved!” 
“Olive,” .said Glenna in a low voice, ‘we 
simply must telephone your brother. He will be 
so worried—he doesn’t even know where we are.” 
Evidently Mr. Davis was blessed with excel- 
lent hearing. 
“You want to send a message, Miss Glenn ne 
he asked. “Is it anything Dean can do for you? 


We’re coming to a pay station and you can save 
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fifteen or twenty minutes’ further delay, if this 
call is important.” 

Olive remained obstinately silent. 

“Well—” said Glenna desperately, “Kirk— 
Olive’s brother—doesn’t know where we are; he 
has no telephone, but if I could get the janitor 
of the apartment house on the wire and tell him 
when to expect us home——” 

“T see,’ Mr. Davis replied, bringing the car 
to a stop before the winking lights of a small 
drug store. 

Glenna had a swift intuition that he did indeed 
see. He probably knew she reflected and 
blushed in the darkness, that they had gone to 
the game against Kirk’s wishes. 

“You go in with her, Dean,” directed Dean’s 
father. “Tell Mr. Harrison that his sister and 
Miss Glenna are staying for dinner with us and 
that I will bring them home early in the eve- 
ning.” 

There was someone in the solitary telephone 
booth, when Dean and Glenna entered the drug 
store and they had to wait a few moments. 

“Dean, I think your father is fine,” said 
Glenna earnestly. “He must think we are all 
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awful simpletons, but he doesn’t act as though 
he thought so.” 

“Dad is a prince,” Dean affirmed. “Notice 
how careful he was not to blow me up before 
that police captain? He’ll have a few things to 
say to me, all right, but there won’t be any third 
person around when he says them. That kind of 
father makes a fellow wish he had better sense 
every time he gets in wrong.” 

A girl who had been shouting angrily in the 
booth came out, her face crimson, and passed 
them without a glance. 

“I won’t be a minute,” promised Glenna, slip- 
ping into the hot, drab little booth. 

She was several minutes, for “Central” gave 
her the wrong number first and then, when she 
did get Mrs. Hills, the children were making 
such a noise the good woman could not hear a 
word. At last she succeeded in squelching her 
vociferous brood—Glenna suspected that she 
shut them in some closet—and it was possible to 
give her Mr. Davis’s message to relay to Kirk. 

“T haven’t seen him, but I saw Allan come in 
to-night,” shouted Mrs. Hills, who made of 
every telephone a trumpet. “So I guess they’re 
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both home. Do you want I should send one of 
the children up and ask Mr. Harrison to step 
down to the phone?” 

That was the last thing Glenna desired and 
she said that really there wasn’t time for that. 
She cut off Mrs. Hills’ generous flow of con- 
versation with some difficulty and emerged into 
the one aisle of the garish little store to find 
Dean intently studying the signs over the soda 
fountain. 

“Want something?” he asked politely, indi- 
cating the gleaming array of cups and glasses. 

Glenna shook her head—she thought she could 
have a headache without much trouble. 

They went back to the waiting car and Olive 
still said nothing. It was raining in earnest now 
and the glass was so streaked that Glenna did 
not see when they turned into a handsome grav- 
elled driveway. She learned later that the Davis 
family lived, not in the city, but just outside the 
limits and that the house was surrounded by two 
or three acres of grounds. 

“I know you're hungry and tired, but I 
thought you could rest more quickly with Aunt 
Kitty to look after you.” said Mr. Davis in his 
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deep, pleasant voice, as Dean jumped out and 
opened the door of the car. 

Olive ran lightly up the steps of the house 
and Glenna followed more slowly. <A tall and 
dignified butler opened the massive white-pan- 
elled door and there was a brief glimpse of a 
tiny little old lady with snowy white hair who 
darted out from one of the side rooms. 

Glenna took a step forward, her foot caught 
in the hem of her dress, and she pitched head- 
long, falling flat on a rug that felt like thick 
velvet. 

The butler, Dean and his father, all rushed to 
her rescue, while the little old lady fairly 
danced around the outside of the circle and kept 
saying, “My dear child, are you hurt? My dear 
child, what made you fall?” 

Glenna’s foot was still caught in the hem 
which had betrayed her and as she succeeded in 
extricating it, she laughed half-hysterically. 

“It’s my dress,” she explained, while everyone 
watched her anxiously. “Olive loaned it to me 
to wear to the game and it was too long, so I 
basted it up. But the basting must have come 
out.” 
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That was evident. The entire front of the 
dress touched the floor as Glenna faced her audi- 
ence. 

“My dear child, I’ll fix that for you immedi- 
ately,” said the little old lady competently. 
“You and Olive come upstairs and I’ll find some 
silk to match it exactly.” 

“Now Aunt Kitty, don’t go to sewing,” 
begged Mr. Davis. “We’re half starved, you 
know.” 

“We won't be fifteen minutes,” the little old 
lady promised. “Havens will serve dinner 
promptly, George.” 

Then Mr. Davis recollected that in the sur- 
prise of Glenna’s tumble the formalities had 
been overlooked. 

“Aunt Kitty,” he said quickly, “let me pre- 
sent to you a young lady whose charm and com- 
mon sense is, I already suspect, only equaled 
by your own—Miss Glenna Mason. My aunt, 
Miss Trysdale, Miss Glenna.” 

Aunt Kitty took the girls upstairs and in less 
than the fifteen minutes allotted, they were ready 
for the dinner table, the hem firmly re-basted in 
Glenna’s gown while she brushed her hair. In 
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spite of her protests Aunt Kitty insisted on 
kneeling on the floor and taking her stitches as 
Glenna wielded the heavy silver-backed brush in 
the guest room. 

“Tm ‘Aunt Kitty’ to all the girls and boys 
Dean knows,” said the little old lady, chattering 
every minute as she worked, “and you mustn’t 
call me anything else, my dear child.” 

Dinner was not the stately affair that Glenna 
had half-feared. The silver and fine linen, the 
flowers and delicious food served by well-trained 
servants, became merely incidentals. This was 
a home dinner as much as the simple meal 
Glenna would have cooked and served to Kirk 
and Allan in the usual course of events that 
night. Aunt Kitty at the head of the table and 
Mr. Davis at the foot, were interested in the 
score of the game, the friends Dean and Olive 
had seen, Glenna’s impressions of the country 
they had motored through, precisely as Cordy 
would have been, and asked the same kind of 
questions Kirk or Allan might have asked. 

No mention was made of the speeding inci- 
dent and after dinner, when they went into the 
living room with its great stone fireplace and a 
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divan that would have held six persons at once 
drawn up before the blazing logs, Mr. Davis 
said to Glenna that he and “the boys,” meaning 
Dean and Draper, his older brother never liked 
to worry Aunt Kitty. 

The little old lady had been called out into the 
kitchen to see a friend of the laundress who 
wanted advice about her sister’s child in Canada 
—so she said—and Olive had gone straight to 
the grand piano at the other end of the room. 
She and Dean were turning over a pile of music 
—Olive was evidently thoroughly at home in the 
big house. 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Glenna in response to 
Mr. Davis’s remark. “Probably your aunt is 
like Mrs. Fritz; everything unpleasant has been 
kept from her all her life, because she worries so 
much she makes herself sick.” 

Olive began to sing. Glenna who had never 
heard her voice, was astonished and delighted. 
No wonder Allan was proud of his sister’s lovely 
tones—very sweet, very clear with a velvety 
depth that more than made up what they lacked 
in volume. 

“There were no roses where I walked”—Olive 
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had chosen one of the newer popular songs. 

“Aunt Kitty isn’t any too strong,” said Mr. 
Davis, “and she has always worried more or less 
about the boys. She has had her share of worry 
when I was a lad and it isn’t fair to let her fret 
over the short-comings of the second genera- 
tion.” 

“__But only larkspur blue’—the piano keys 
rippled under Olive’s supple fingers. 

“Mrs. Fritz has never worried in all her life,” 
said Glenna. “Her husband has never told her 
anything that wasn’t cheerful and neither have 
any of the neighbors. They even cut the un- 
pleasant or sad stories out of the magazines be- 
fore they take them to her.” 

“T should say, off-hand, that Mr. Fritz must 
carry a double load of care,” Mr. Davis observed 
whimsically. 

“__Yet there were roses in my heart,’ Olive 
was singing. 

“Mr. Fritz has a dreadful time,” said Glenna 
earnestly. ‘He has done all the housework and 
marketing for years and gone to business, too. 
Then this fall he lost his job and he hasn’t been 
able to get anything else to do. He wouldn't 
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tell his wife and he still pretends that he goes to 
the office every day. They’re living on the 
money he managed to save when he was a book- 
keeper.” 

“O, lovely eyes of you!’—Olive finished the 
verse with a flourish of chords. 

She began to play the Venetian Boat Song, 
softly. 

“He ought to be able to get something to do,” 
said Mr. Davis. “If he isn’t a competent book- 
keeper, perhaps ig 

“He is!’ Glenna cried loyally. “He was an 
expert because he worked with this one firm for 
forty years. And then, when he was too old to 
work anywhere else, they discharged him. If I 
ever get a chance to tell Davis and Parkman 
what I think of their silly old organization 
rules y 

She stopped for Mr. Davis was regarding her 
quizzically. 

“I probably deserve it,” he said, after a mo- 
ment in which Olive and Dean began a duet, 
“here is your chance ready made for you, Miss 
Glenna.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ONLY ONE CORDY 


66 OW could I be so stupid!” mourned 
H Glenna a dozen times in the next 
hour. 

“Why didn’t I know that it was your firm!” 
she sighed disconsolately. 

But Dean’s father was determined to have the 
whole story and, bit by bit, as Olive and Dean 
made merry at the piano, he drew the recital 
from Glenna. Kind and clever and experienced, 
he knew more of his old employee’s abilities and 
weaknesses, his struggles and his handicaps, 
after ten minutes’ conversation than an unlim- 
ited number of conferences with his personnel 
manager had given him. He said that he was 
altogether to blame. 

“T never had any intention of treating an old 
and loyal employee unjustly,” he declared, when 
Glenna had finished. “I should have made a 


personal investigation, of course. This has 
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taught me a lesson and hereafter I'll establish 
closer contacts if possible. You say Mr. Fritz 
has nothing to do yet?” 

“He answers all the advertisements,” said 
Glenna, “but they’re all asking for younger men.” 

Mr. Davis drew a card from his pocket and 
wrote a line on it. 

“Will you take a message to Mr. Fritz from 
me?” he asked. 

The shining eyes that smiled into his were suf- 
ficient answer. 

“Give this card to Mr. Fritz,” directed Mr. 
Davis, ‘and tell him to be at the office at half 
past nine to-morrow morning. The card will 
admit him to my room without delay. You 
might say, too, if you like, that his old place and 
his old desk will be waiting for him.” 

If she liked! Glenna’s eyes filled, for Mr. 
Fritz had described the location of his desk to 
her a hundred times. 

“I had the sunniest corner in the whole office,” 
he would say. 

“What are you two confabbing about?” said 
Olive, rising from the piano bench and strolling 
toward them. 
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“Oh, Olive, Mr. Fritz won’t have to go to the 
poorhouse!”? Glenna cried a little incoherently. 
“He’s going back to his old job—Olive, isn’t it 
just too lovely?” 

Olive admitted that it was “nice,” but Glenna 
knew that her calm acceptance of facts and cir- 
cumstances were often a pose. Underneath, 
Olive was probably as delighted as Glenna was, 
but she thought it “young” to betray any pleas- 
urable emotion. 

In her eagerness to tell the good news to Mr. 
Fritz, Glenna would have gladly rushed home at 
once, but she waited decorously until Mr. Davis 
drove them in the coupe a half hour later. And 
in that space of time Glenna had recollected that 
before she saw Mr. Fritz she would, in all proba- 
bility, see Kirk. And Kirk would not, she sus- 
pected, be in the best of humors. ‘The prospect 
was, he would be distinctly cross. 

The rain had stopped and Mr. Davis, declin- 
ing the invitation of the girls to come in— 
“though I’m just as glad he didn’t,” Olive con- 
fided to Glenna, “because Kirk will certainly be 
cross” —announced his intention of driving oul. 
to one of his factories. He frequently made 
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these trips and was a familiar figure to his em- 
ployees working on the night shifts. 

Bims was just starting down the stairs as the 
girls came up and his joyous and noisy welcome 
announced their arrival. Kirk and Allan ap- 
peared in the doorway of the Harrison apart- 
ment and something in Kirk’s face—a flash that 
was masked in a moment—touched Glenna. She 
could not name the look, but it was relief. 

“He’s been worrying!” she thought swiftly. 
“Cordy used to say he wasn’t cross, but just wor- 
ried. I suppose he thought something might 
have happened to us.” 

The memory of that night when she had 
waited for Cordy to come home, and “something 
had happened” in all reality, smote Glenna. To 
be sure she had telephoned to let Kirk know 
where they were, as soon as she could. That is, 
almost as soon as she could 

“Is Cordy all right?” asked Glenna. 

Cordy, Kirk reported, was sitting up when 
he had left her. She was already talking of com- 
ing home, though the doctor still refused to set 
a definite date. She seemed to feel, added Kirk 
significantly, that she was needed at home. 
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“T’ll tell her everything about this, to-morrow, 
so you needn’t look at me like that,” said Glenna 
proudly. 

Then she relented and made cocoa and cheese 
sandwiches while Olive answered Allan’s eager 
questions and Kirk listened in rather ominous 
silence. 

“Speeding? Gee!’ commented Allan. “How 
fast was he going? Why didn’t he have his li- 
cense? Did you cry, Olive?” 

“T did not!” Olive returned freezingly. 

Glenna set a cup of steaming cocoa at Kirk’s 
hand and filched a golden-brown toasted sand- 
wich from the broiler under the gas flame. 

“It was horrid!” she said frankly. “My back- 
bone felt like wet crepe paper when that motor- 
cycle policeman was talking to us. And Dean 
may be a good driver and the car is beautiful, 
but when he got us into that dreadful room with 
all the officers staring at us, I noticed he had to 
send for his father before we could get away. 
He’s only independent of his father until he 
needs him to help him.” 

“Why, Glenna!’—Olive gazed at her friend 
in pained surprise. 
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“Well, it’s true,” affirmed Glenna sturdily. 
“TI wouldn’t treat Cordy that way—if I wasn’t 
willing to do as she wanted me to, I wouldn't 
expect her to take care of me when something 
happened.” 

“I suppose you're hinting that I treat Kirk 
as Dean does his father—shabbily?” Olive ques- 
tioned, with her pretty chin in the air. 

“No—that is, I wasn’t thinking of that,” con- 
fessed Glenna, stirring her cocoa thoughtfully. 

“But this time I think Kirk was right!” she 
declared bravely, the color mounting in her face. 
“I couldn’t see any reason why we shouldn’t go 
to the game with Dean, but I do now; he’s care- 
less and reckless and he can’t take care of other 
people because he hasn’t learned how to be care- 
ful himself.” 

Kirk’s face relaxed into a smile. 

“If you’ve learned all that,” he said gently, 
“I haven’t a word to say. I think Olive agrees 
with you, though she isn’t ready to admit it.” 

Kirk was mistaken in that. Olive did admit 
it, but characteristically to Dean himself when 
she met him one afternoon as she was hurrying 
home from school. 
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However she evaded the question that night 
and slipped across the hall with Glenna to give 
Mr. Fritz the card from Mr. Davis—that is, 
Olive sat and talked with Mrs. Fritz, while 
Glenna managed to take Mr. Fritz out into the 
hall on the pretext that the window was stuck 
and should be closed. 

He went so white when she told him what had 
happened that she was afraid he might be ill, but 
he was schooled in hiding his emotions and in a 
few minutes was his old self. But he couldn’t 
thank her and it was not till a month or two 
later that he told her his savings had dwindled 
to twenty dollars on the night she put the card 
in his hand. 

“Father’s getting younger every day,” said 
Mrs. Fritz a few weeks afterward. ‘“Haven’t 
you noticed how bright his eyes are and the way 
he hums going up and down stairs?” 

Yes, Glenna had noticed. 

It was rather a pity, in a way, that Dean 
Davis should meet Olive, instead of Glenna, one 
bright afternoon. Glenna might have noticed 
that Dean was in low spirits. He confided that, 
as he had anticipated, his father had placed a ban 
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on driving until he should be eighteen. Fur- 
thermore, there had been “a hearing” before a 
white-haired martinet who in his judicial capac- 
ity had read the young culprit a stiff lecture and 
fined him $55—a dollar a mile, Dean explained. 

“T have to pay the fine back to my father in 
small installments, too,” he said disconsolately, 
“so my allowance is wrecked for the rest of the 
term.” 

Olive was not in a sympathetic mood. She 
was to go with Glenna to the hospital that after- 
noon and she managed to convey the impression 
that Dean had been supremely careless and that 
she would need time in which to overlook his 
faults. 

They parted rather sulkily on both sides and 
in an hour Olive had forgotten him completely. 
For Cordy, bright-eyed and smiling, wrapped 
in the pink robe Olive had made her, greeted the 
girls from a wheel-chair instead of the bed where 
she had lain so many weary weeks. 

And within a week or two she would be home! 

The moment they heard that, Glenna and 
Olive began to plan the kind of dinner they 
would have the first night. Candles there must 
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be, Glenna affirmed, pink candles and flowers. 
It was too late in the season for red roses (and 
too early for garden flowers of any kind) but 
that could not be helped. Olive insisted on 
mushrooms—yes, chicken and mushrooms. A\|- 
lan, drawn into the discussion declared he would 
order ice cream. 

They planned everything—Glenna and Olive, 
Kirk and Allan—down to the last detail and 
when the great day finally arrived, the program 
went like clock work. Glenna and Olive were to 
stay home and attend to the dinner, Kirk was to 
go to the hospital with the taxi and bring Cordy 
and Allan was to stand inside the door and 
watch, so that he could dart upstairs and report 
the instant the taxi reached the door. 

So at the end of one sweet early spring day, 
Cordy came quietly and slowly up the steep 
stairs—quietly to avoid an impromptu reception 
in the hall and slowly because she must not yet 
hurry. 

But her cheeks were pink and her eyes starry 
as Glenna opened the door for her and even as 
she threw her arms about her sister and heard 
the familiar voice exclaim, “Darling!” in the 
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dear familiar way, Glenna was conscious of the 
enormous bunch of violets, damp, cool and fra- 
grant, pinned on Cordy’s coat. Glenna had 
never smelled such violets. 

“The dress is a dream, Olive,” said Cordy, as 
she kissed Olive and then Glenna saw she was 
wearing the frock Olive had insisted on making 
and sending to the hospital—a green crepe frock 
that made Cordy look like Spring incarnate. 

They were very merry at the dinner table with 
its pink unshaded candles and its massed center- 
piece of pink and white sweetpeas. Kirk’s gaze 
turned often to Cordy but then no one could 
keep from looking at her. Only, midway in the 
meal, Olive gave a little gasp. 

“Grandma Harrison’s ring!” exclaimed Olive. 
“Her sapphire. ‘I give and bequeath to my 
grandson, Kirkland, as my gift to his affianced 
wife whenever he shall find her’ ”’—evidently 
Olive was quoting something she had heard read. 

Comprehension leaped to Allan’s eyes, but 
Glenna stared in bewilderment at the square 
dark blue stone surrounded with a row of little 
winking diamonds. How could she have over- 
looked that ring on Cordy’s slim left hand? 
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“Don’t you see?” said Olive composedly, 
“Kirk is going to marry Cordy.” 

A little pain stirred in Glenna’s heart. Cordy 
had never needed anyone else but her 

Kirk was looking at her, she knew, but she 
resolutely refused to return his gaze. Then 
Cordy’s dark eyes, brimming with tears were 
questioning her. 

“Darling,” Cordy was saying unsteadily, “I 
am sohappy. But I want you to be happy, too.” 

The little heartache died. 

“T suppose,” remarked Glenna with an ex- 
perienced air, “it was the roses.” 

“The roses helped,” Kirk admitted in the gen- 
eral laughter, “and by the way, Glenna we're 
going to have a rose-garden. Cordy and I have 
decided that you three kids need country air and 
country freedom. So we’re going to have a little 
house in a little town and devote our lives to 
bringing you up properly. We've got your sep- 
arate fates all planned.” 

The three to be brought up, positively peared 
at this prospect. 

“When?” they demanded in chorus. 

“June,” said Kirk. 
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“Not for a year at least,” Cordy declared, her 
face as pink as the candles. 

Allan sighed as a plaintive bark sounded 
across the hall. 

“Well, I hope you'll get a little house and a 
garden while Bims is still young enough to en- 
joy playing on the grass,” he said earnestly. 

Across the flowers, Glenna and Cordy smiled 
at each other—boys were so funny, but they 
could also be so dear. 


THE END 
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like this. 
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The he om ali eccha of a cripp 
colt a nd a crippled boy in t eir 


standing harce story, written ar sy 
and accuracy. 
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If you ever sat in Siegerand stand as the 
horses came down the stretch, you know the 
thrill there is in a race. All ine thrills, desires 
and affections of a true horseman await the 
reader of “General Jim”. 
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